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“PERCHERON: RHUM” HERBERT HASELTINE 
This marble figure is included in the exhibition of British Champion Animals at the Knoedler Galleries, New York. 
The complete set has been presented to the Field Museum, Chicago, by Mr. Marshall Field. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 





































THE RACES OF MAN 
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HIS EXHIBITION includes nearly one 
© hundred bronzes which constitute a perma- 
KQ} 
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nent reeord of racial types. The studies were 
made on the loeal grounds in such distant and 


inaccessible spots as the Congo, Central Africa, 
— F 





Burma, Senegal, the Bali Islands, as well as 
China, Japan, India, Russia and other 
countries of the world. The works in this 
exhibition are reductions of the life size figures 
which Miss Hoffman made for the Hall of Man 


in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 





An admission charge of one dol- 
lar will be made at the opening 
reception on the afternoon of 
January 30th. The proceeds to 
be devoted to the Emergency 
Fund for Needy American 


Artists. 






“Shilluk Warrior. Sudan, Africa” Courtesy of Asia 


By Malvina Hoffman 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
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Wallace Collection 
Treasure Completed 
By Blumenthal Gift 


LONDON.—The Wallace Col- 
lection is now the richer for a lu- 
nette to the Altar-piece by Cima 
da Conegliano, which has been 
bestowed upon it by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Blumenthal of New York, 
whoacquiredit some twenty years 
ago from Capt. Langdon Douglas, 
In the ordinary way the terms of 
the Wallace Bequest preclude 
additions being made to it, but it 
was impossible for the trustees to 
miss so valuable an opportunity 
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| 
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of completing such a master- 
piece. Lord Duveen has gener- 


ously made himself responsible 
| for the cost of the frame, necessi- 
| tated by the gift. The subject of 
the lunette is the Virgin and 
Child between Saints Dominic 
and Francis. England has again 
to thank a leading American col- 

lector for an important gift.— 
|} L.G@s. 








| ured prancings of the blue and white 
arabesques, as to yield a sensation of 
abstract happiness, compensating for 
|that deeper human expressiveness and 
'inward glow of color which Matisse, 
despite his greatness, does not attain. 


It is a ten year jump to the famous 
“Composition Decorative” of 1926 
which caused such excitement when it 
was first shown at the Valentine Gal- 
lery in 1927. Here we have an almost 
‘superhuman solution of the most diffi- 
cult problems in pattern and color re- 
lationship, triumphantly mastered with 
a resourcefulness which still holds us 
in awe. But after the passage of five 
years, and at the risk of calling down 
upon my head the anathema of all its 
worshippers, I must state that this 
painting seems to me a masterpiece of 
baroque magnificence, beyond which 
there can be no further development. 
I admit that here are truly marvelous 
resolutions of color cacophonies and 
superb reconciliations between’ the 
great cartouches and boldly patterned 
stripes, amidst which the straight- 
backed odalisque reigns so quietly. But 


(Continued on page 4) 
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International Theater Exhibit 
| Presents Notable Developments 


|drawings and models gathered 
| thirteen countries constitute a survey, 
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EXTERIOR OF THE AVERY 


By JANtéT ROSENWALD 
The International Exhibition of The- 


|atre Art now on view at the Museum of 


Modern Art is, in the words of Lee Simon- | 
son, its organizer, an exhibition “rather 
for the theater-goer than for the aes- | 
thete.” Whatever its public is, and we| 
may state directly that it is a large one, 
the seven hundred or more examples of | 
from 
significant as an expression of the 
“taste, the temper, and the culture of 
an epoch” and important as a demon- 
stration of the development of a phase 
of art. It is neither the function of our 
publication to present an exhaustive 
analysis of theater art as such, nor is 
it possible to discuss as pure art, work 
which “is no more than the record of 
an intention, without value except as 
it is realized in a thieater,’”’ work which 
is done on paper with an eye to its 
translation into terms of wood, plaster 
and canvas, and work which in- 
evitably bound to an interpretation of 
a given script. It remains for us only 
to indicate the range of this exhibi- 
tion, the value of its implications and 
our personal enthusiasms for those ex- 
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amples which appear to fulfill their 
purposes most completely. 

Inasmuch as scenic designs are 
working drawings, which when the 


sets have been executed are generally 
considered of no further use, in many 
cases the sketches have not been pre- 
served with care. In the face of this 
unfortunate condition, Mr. Simonson 
has succeeded in assembling the finest 
examples of the art of the theater from 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark,| 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 


Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the U. S. S. R. and the United 
States. The Russian examples which 
constitute an important feature of the 
exhibition have been unfortunately de- 
layed in transit and are not on view 
as we go to press. These drawings and 
models, “the work of men who were 
the acknowledged leaders of their na- 


| architectonic 


|scene designers, 





tive theaters and who impressed it 
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MEMORIAL IN HARTFORD 


With their imagination,” illustrates 
the progress of stage design from the 
XVIth century to the present day. 
Starting with the early designs for 
with 
the illusion of perspective, | 


one finds the work of the first Italian | 


settings their em- 


phasis on 


was to} 
‘settings that seemed real and of 
noble extent.’ To such settings, Inigo 
Jones added landscape effects the stag- | 
ing of which required a mechanical | 
equipment equal if not superior to the | 
technical devices of today. Six exam- 
ples typical of his work have 
loaned to the exhibition by the Duke | 
of Devonshire. From the Drottning- | 
holm Theater Museum come examples 
of the work of Berain, Vigarani and 
the Bibienas, and drawings by Deprez, 
lent by the National Museum of Stock- | 
holm, illustrating the increased use of | 
painted back-drops which struggled to | 
retain unchanging perspective despite | 
increasing limitations of stage depth. 
The drawings of Saxe-Meiningen with 
their stress on the placing of figures in 
relation to scenic spaces and the revo- 
lutionary work of Appia, based on his 
conception of light as a plastic medium, 
lead one to the current trends in the- 
ater art of all countries, with their 
divergent impulses towards decoration 
or abstraction, down to the sketches 
for plays which have not yet seen an 
opening night. . 

It was the group of Appia drawings, 
practically the entire bulk of his work, 
that caused us to call a halt which 
threatened to prevent all further prog- 
ress. Simonson’s dictum that the the- 
ories and designs of Appia completely 
released the imagination of the mod- 
ern stage designer is well corroborated 
by the focal position accorded to Appia 
in the exhibition. The exquisitely sim- 
ple projections of mass and light con- 
veyed to the eye by the subtlest mono- 
tone shadings dominate the entire ex- 
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hibition room by their sheer strorag 
beauty. Settings for Rheingold, The 
Valkyrie, Parisfal and Tristun strike 


instantly the keynote of each scene and 
serve to heighten the psychological im- 
pact of the music and text in a unifi- 
cation beyond all that Wagner, him- 
self, dared to dream. By the use of 





February 24th Set 
For Annual Dance 


The Executive Committee of 
the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, at business 


a meeting 


held early this week, announced 
the formulation of plans for their 
annual dinner and dance, to be 
held this year on the roof of the 
Hotel St. Regis, on the evening 
of February 24. A short and in- 
teresting program, now being ar- 
ranged, promised, and the 
guest of honor will be Mr. George 
Blumenthal, well-Known art 
lector newly elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum 


is 


col- 
and 


of Art. The League has asked 
Tuk Arr News to convey the 
information that reservations 


should be made as soon as possi- 
ble, because of the large number 
expected to attend the affair. 
Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Offices, 
at 598 Madison Avenue, or by tel- 
ephoning Wickersham 2-50938, 





light which draws the eye beyond the 
limits of mortal vision Appia creates 
those limitless spaces in which much 
of the drama of the Nibelungen is en- 
acted, while a masterly manipulation 
of the same medium produces that 
closely knit texture of darkness which 
isolates Tristan and Isolde from a 
world of false externalities. A sense of 
complete universality, divorced from 
time and place, is achieved by the aus- 
terity of the settings for Greek drama, 
while the madness and wrong of Lear 
find expression in the distortion of 
massive columns. Whatever material 
Appia chose to handle was, appropri- 
ately, of sufficient magnitude to inspire 
his art and to be enhanced by it. 

That the small stage models, loaned 
by the Cologne Theater Museum, 
which illustrate a number of the Appia 
ketches for the Ring, do not preserve 
the illusion of space is, we believe, due 
to inadequate lighting, for we have it 
on the word of Lee Simonson in The 
Stage Is Set that the designs of Appia 
are entirely practicable. “Appia shows 
a thoroughly Gallic capacity for objec- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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EK RACES OF MAN 


By MALVINA HOFFMAN 


JANUARY 30th TO FEBRUARY 24th 


(at 15 Vanderbilt Avenue ) 


HIS EXHIBITION includes nearly one 

hundred bronzes which constitute a perma- 
nent record of racial types. The studies were 
made on the local grounds in such distant and 
inaccessible spots as the Congo, Central Africa, 
Burma, Senegal, the Bali Islands, as well as 
China, Japan, India, Russia and other 
countries of the world. The works in this 
exhibition are reductions of the life size figures 
which Miss Hoffman made for the Hall of Man 
in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


An admission charge of one dol- 
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By MAryY MORSELL 


The present Matisse exhibition, al- 
bough including canvases which range 
in period from 1913 to 1928, is of a 
pleasant :Y informal nature. Pierre Ma- 
tisse ha: wisely avoided all attempts 
at chrou logical hanging and allowed 
the large and famous canvases to}. 
mingle on seemingly casual terms with 
4 group of smaller works many of 
which have never before been exhib- 
ited. The result of this subtly studied 
arrangement is admirable from the 
psychological point of view and gives 
the exhibition a special charm, denied 
to some of the more sternly ordered 
displays held in previous years. 

However, a Matisse exhibition, quite 
apart from its presentations of fresh 
material, is always a vital event in a 
New York art season. For although 
time and scholars have given us Cer- 
tain guide-posts in the old master 
field, there is actually so much general 
confusion of true values in the sphere 
of contemporary painting, that we 
need constant reminders of the actual- 
ily of great modern art. In Matisse we 
find an interpretative power, unique 
in our times, that is based upon the 
ability to present the essence of the 
objects painted through the idealiza- 
tion of light and color. Actually, in 
outward homage, we seem to appre- 
ciate these unique contributions, but 
at the same time we crowd our mod- 
ern Olympia with such a galaxy of the 
near great, laureled in kindly adjec- 
tives, that our catholicity of taste cre- 
ates an artistic tower of Babel. 

Turning to the actual works on dis- 
play, we realize that our first critical |]: 
duty is perhaps towards the new paint- 
ings which have never before been 
shown in New York. But it is hard for 
aly save the most factually minded 
critic to keep sternly to fresh material 
when offered the stimulations and ex- 
titements which arise from new group- 
ings and experiences in Matisse’s art. 
And so we find ourselves commencing 
with the famous “Jeune fille sur un 
tabouret” of 1913 and allowing the new 
works to await their chronological 
tun. The inclusion in the show of this 
tryptic figure afforded us great pleas- 
we, for its almost unrelieved mono- 
tones, faintly touched by the contem- 
Perary cubist revolution, powerfully 
Tepresent a period of reliance upon 
stark spatial harmonies. The painting 
is as courageous today as it was twenty 
years ago and its sharp rectangular 
forms have even gained in intensity 
With the passing of time. 

The arabesque, bold, beautiful and 
yet maintaining a certain decorative 
Teserve, confronts us in “La Chaise” 
of 1916. I stood for a long time before 
this painting, held by a pure joy in its 
Spatial and’ rhythmic perfections. 
These perfections might be analyzed 

the Barnes manner, but we for- 
bear, It ig enough that this straight- 
backed chair with its little trio of 
beaches is so placed against the meas- 
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EXTERIOR OF THE AVERY MEMORIAL IN HARTFORD 


International Theater Exhibit 
Presents Notable Developments 






























































Wallace Collection 


Treasure Completed 
By Blumenthal Gift 


LONDON.—The Wallace Col- 
lection is now the richer for a lu- 
nette to the Altar-piece by Cima 
da Conegliano, which has been 
bestowed upon it by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Blumenthal of New York, 
whoacquiredit some twenty years 
ago from Capt. Langdon Douglas. 
In the ordinary way the terms of 
the Wallace Bequest preclude 
additions being made to it, but it 
was impossible for the trustees to 
miss so valuable an opportunity 
of completing such a master- 
piece. Lord Duveen has gener- 
ously made himself responsible 
for the cost of the frame, necessi- 
tated by the gift. The subject of 
the lunette is the Virgin and 
Child between Saints Dominic 
and Francis. England has again 
to thank a leading American col- 
lector for an important gift.— 
L. G. S. 































February 24th Set 
For Annual Dance 
Of Antique League 
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By JANET ROSENWALD with their imagination,’ illustrates 
The International Exhibition of The-| the progress of stage design from the 
atre Art now on view at the Museum of| XVIth century to the present day. 
Modern Art is, in the words of Lee Simon- Starting with the early designs for 
son, its organizer, an exhibition “rather | architectonic settings with their em- 
for the theater-goer than for the aes-| phasis on the illusion of perspective, 
thete.”” Whatever its public is,-and we} one finds the work of the first Italian 
may state directly that it is a large one,| scene designers, whose object was to 
the seven hundred or more examples of | create “‘settings that seemed real and of 
drawings and models gathered from| noble extent.” To such settings, Inigo 
thirteen countries constitute a survey,| Jones added landscape effects the stag- 
significant as an expression of the|ing of which required a mechanical 
“taste, the temper, and the culture of| equipment equal if not superior to the 
an epoch” and important as a demon-| technical devices of today. Six exam- 
stration of the development of a phase} ples typical of his work have been 
of art. It is neither the function of our| loaned to the exhibition by the Duke 
publication to present an exhaustive} °f Devonshire. From the Drottning- 
analysis of theater art as such, nor is| holm Theater Museum come examples 
it possible to discuss as pure art, work| of the work of Berain, Vigarani and 
which “is no more than the record of| the Bibienas, and drawings by Deprez, 
an intention, without value except as| lent by the National Museum of Stock- 
it is realized in a theater,” work which | holm, illustrating the increased use of 
is done on paper with an eye to its| painted back-drops which struggled to 
translation into terms of wood, plaster| retain unchanging perspective despite 
and canvas, and work which is in-| increasing limitations of stage depth. 
evitably bound to an interpretation of | The drawings of Saxe-Meiningen with 
a given script. It remains for us only | their stress on the placing of figures in 
‘|to indicate the range of this exhibi-| relation to scenic spaces and the revo- 
ured prancings of the blue and. white tion, the value of its implications and | lutionary work of Appia, based on his 
arabesques, as to yield a sensation of| Ur personal enthusiasms for those ex-| Conception of light as a plastic medium, 
abstract happiness, compensating for| amples which appear to fulfill their| lead one to the current trends in the- 
that deeper human expressiveness and purposes most completely. ater art of all countries, with their 
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cimanaitham Abang Hat of 1926| Sets have been executed are generally for plays which have not yet seen an 

which caused such excitement when it| considered of no further use, in many| 9Pening night. 

was first shown at the Valentine Gal-| cases the sketches have not been pre-| It was the group of Appia drawings, 
practically the entire bulk of his work, 


lery in 1927. Here we have an almost 
superhuman solution of the most diffi- served with care. In the face of this that caused us to call a halt which 
threatened to prevent all further prog- 


cult problems in pattern and color re- unfortunate condition, Mr. Simonson 

lationship, triumphantly mastered with| has succeeded in assembling the finest| ress. Simonson’s dictum that the the- 
a resourcefulness — still ger gh examples of the art of the theater from| Ories and designs ‘on Appia completely 
in awe. But after the passage of five released the imagination of the mod- 
years, and at the risk of calling down aes: Conmesiovakia, De im ae k, ern stage designer is well corroborated 
upon my head the anathema of all its| Bngland, Finland, France, Germany, | py the focal position accorded to Appia 
worshippers, I must state that this} Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Sweden, Swit-| in the exhibition. The exquisitely sim-| 
painting seems to me a masterpiece of| zerland, the U. S. S. R. and the United| ple projections of mass and light con- 
veyed to the eye by the subtlest mono- 


baroque magnificence, beyond which T 
there can be no further development. States. The Russian examples which tone shadings dominate the entire ex- 
hibition room by their sheer strong 


I admit that here are truly marvelous constitute an important feature of the 
resolutions of color cacophonies and/| exhibition have been unfortunately de-| heauty. Settings for Rheingold. The 
Valkyrie, Parisfal and Tristan strike 


‘superb pine: Fagin Bacto se layed in transit and are not on view . 
great cartouches an y patterne e go to press. These drawin nd | instantly the keynote of each scene an 
stripes, amidst which the straight- a Ag Pry wd . wn oh “aaa serve to heighten the psychological im- 
backed odalisque reigns so quietly. But | ™0Ce!s, overs 8 pact of the music and text in a unifi- 

the acknowledged leaders of their na-} cation beyond all that Wagner, him- 
tive theaters and who impressed it} self, dared to dream. By the use of 






The Executive Committee of 
the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, at a business meeting 
held early this week, announced 
the formulation of plans for their 
annual dinner and dance, to be 
held this year on the roof of the 
Hotel St. Regis, on the evening 
of February 24. A short and in- 
teresting program, now being ar- 
ranged, is promised, and the 
guest of honor will be Mr. George 
Blumenthal, well-known art col- 
lector and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The League has asked 
THE Art News to convey the 
information that reservations 
should be made as soon as possi- 
ble, because of the large number 
expected to attend the affair. 
Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Offices, 
at 598 Madison Avenue, or by tel- 
ephoning Wickersham 2-5093. 
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light which draws the eye beyond the 
limits of mortal vision Appia creates 
those limitless spaces in which much 
of the drama of the Nibelungen is en- 
acted, while a masterly manipulation 
of the same medium produces that 
‘closely knit texture of darkness which 
isolates Tristan and Isolde from a 
world of false externalities. A sense of 
complete universality, divorced from 
time and place, is achieved by the aus- 
terity of the settings for Greek drama, 
while the madness and wrong of Lear 
find expression in the distortion of 
massive columns. Whatever material 
Appia chose to handle was, appropri- 
ately, of sufficient magnitude to inspire 
his art and to be enhanced by it. 

That the small stage models, loaned 
by the Cologne Theater Museum, 
which illustrate a number of the Appia 
sketches for the Ring, do not preserve 
the illusion of space is, we believe, due 
to inadequate lighting, for we have it 
on the word of Lee Simonson in The 
Stage Is Set that the designs of Appia 
are entirely practicable. “Appia shows 
a thoroughly Gallic capacity for objec- 
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Finely Arranged 
Matisse Exhibit 
Now on Display 


(Continued from page 3) 


perhaps it is only the Orientals in the 
greatest days of their art who were 
capable of giving true spirituality to 
the arabesque. For with them, as they 
sat at their looms, its rhythmic inter- 
weavings took on a symbolical pattern 
of infinitude, solacing the slow and pa- 
tient labor of their days. 

These three works, which togethe: 
stand for so much that is quintessen- 
tially Matisse, are all hung in the front 
gallery and it is a tribute to “La 
Chaise” that it holds its own bravely 
against the powerful assertions of 
“Composition Decorative.” But in the 
first entrance gallery there is another 
painting which may perhaps be missed 
by some of the more casual visitors. 
This is the “Le chapeau fleuri” loaned 
by the Marie Harriman Galleries, an 
unassertive, but extremely beautiful 
painting which takes rank with the 
master’s greatest work. Its special 
qualities are perhaps more subtle than 
in some of the others, but the line of 
the throat and the passages which lead 
from the head to the shoulders defy 
both analysis and imitation. 

In this same room one also finds the 
large “Nu sur fond vert’ of 1928, a 
rather surprising picture which seems 
to indicate that after the completion of 
the “Composition Decorative” and the 
smaller, but equally strong “Harmonie 
Jaune,”’ Matisse felt a definite need for 
classical repose. The delicately sketched 
features and the carefully outlined body 
are quite without his characteristic ac- 
cents and the limpid turquoise ground 
seems like a spiritual vacation from 
the boldly patterned cartouches. Only 
the bands of vermilion and jade which 
lead us over the threshold of the com- 
position give definite assurance that 
this is Matisse in another incarnation. 

Of the works which have not been 
shown before in New York, the finest 
is probably “Interieur a Nice,” an 
interesting version of a favorite Ma- 
tisse theme in characteristically di- 
vided and receding planes which, 
through the flattening and pushing 
down of the foreground, lead the eye 
inevitably to the figure on the balcony 
and the blue of the sea. Also not to 
be missed is the lovely “Odalisque au 
magnolia” reclining against her striped 
draperies, a painting which eminently 
reveals the Matisse that Duncan Phil- 
lips has characterized as a “modern 
Giorgione.” A fruit and flower still 


life which is also among the larger 


canvases displays, in a delicate key, 
Matisse’s love of the color harmonies 
of the Persian miniaturists. 

In the rich selection of smaller paint- 
ings which are also fresh offerings to 
New York from Matisse’s atelier, there 
is a variety sufficient for the most Cca- 
pricious taste. The little “Ancilla” 
should appeal even to those who still 
think of Matisse as a fauve, while in 
such compositions as the “Nu au pois- 
sons rouge” there is a compactness of 
organization sufficient to give power to 
a far larger canvas. Other composi- 
tions in this group before which we 
lingered for one reason or another in- 
cluded “Les rubans noire,” the charm- 


ing “La robe de taffetas” and “Les 


anemones” of 1919. 


A number of collectors, including 
Robert Treat Paine 2nd, Mrs. Walter 
Hochschild, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., and Adolph Lewisohn, have loaned 


other fine works to the exhibition 
which illustrate various phases of 
Matisse’s art during the past fifteen 


years. 


The ART NEWS 


announces the 
appointment of 


Mme. Marthe Heriot 
16 Avenue de Villiers 
Paris 

as its Advertising 
Representative in 
France 


Inquiries from French establish- 
ments regarding advertising may be 
made to the above address. 





“INTERIEUR A NICE” 


Included in the current exhibition of the artist's work at the Galleries of 
Pierre Matisse. 


By MATISSE 








Avery Unit Essentially Modern 


HARTFORD.—Further 
on the new Avery Memorial Museum 
at Hartford, described to some extent 
in last week’s Art News, reveals added 
features of great interest to all en- 
gaged in the museum field. As pre- 
viously mentioned the architecture of 
the new building marks a return to 
functionalism, making all ornamental 
facets of design subordinate to the 


finest display of the collections, and 
the smooth working of every phase of 
museum activity. The result promises 
to be a radical departure from pre- 
vious museum modes, the only com. 
promise which was necessitated by the 
will of Mr. Avery being an exterior 
which would harmonize 
pseudo-classical 


throughout. “Interplay of proportions, 
masses, planes, spaces, lines is para- 
mount. Textures and surfaces are em- 
phasized. Discipline and direct state- 
ment are stressed, forming the entire 
underlying feeling and quality.” 
most striking feature of the building 
is the large central court from which 
are suspended two tiers of balcony-like 
galleries, which enjoy the daylight ad- 
mitted by the large skylight covering 
In the center of this 
court, the Francavilla group, depicting 
“Venus with Nymph and Satyr,” holds 


The 


the whole area. 


Added distinction is lent by the cir- 
cular staircase swinging up from the 
ground floor to a height of three 
stories, the beautiful curve of the lines 
being seen against brilliant daylight 
streaming in through the glass which 
extends uninterrupted on the outside. 


The lighting is especially fine, the 
whole top galleries being flooded with 
daylight, with the exception of the one 
room furnished with mullioned win- 
dows for the presentation of Gothic 
suspended _ galleries 
around the central court are glassed 
in so as to admit a strong side light 
admirable for the showing of paint- 
ings. As far as can be ascertained at 
present, one tier of these balconies is to 
contain the museum’s collection of 


Italian Renaissance 
style of the Morgan Memorial. The 
photograph which we reproduce will 
show that even here the greatest pos- 
sible simplification has been made, so 
as to render the outside as compatible 
with the interior as is possible under 
the circumstances. 

Except for this one restriction, how- 
ever, Mr. Austin and the architects, 
Morris and O’Connor of New York, 
have apparently enjoyed a completely 
free hand. The principles of modern 
design have obtained 
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Italian paintings, miscellaneous water- 
colors and canvases by modern Ameri- 
cans. 


Part of the top floor will be occupied 
by the Hartford Art School, which is 
to have two studios with special sky- 
lights, where still life and sculpture 
will be taught. A movable partition 
permits the creation of one vast room 
extremely valuable for exhibition and 
other purposes. An adjacent casting 
room completes the school’s facilities. 
The Art School, it should be noted, is 
maintained by the Hartford Art So- 
ciety, which is part of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 


On the ground floor three galleries 
are set aside for the display of the 
Avery collection, consisting of Chinese 
porcelains and Japanese inros. Ex- 
cellent provision has been made for 
the exhibition of prints on the same 
level, together with a study room. The 
Nutting collection of early American 
furniture will be given its first ade- 
quate showing on an upper floor, while 
the Morgan Memorial collection of 
early American painting will be in- 
stalled in an adjacent gallery. 


The equipment throughout the build- 
ing is absolutely modern, simple metal 
chairs and tables serving the needs of 
both staff and public. Canaletta base- 
boards, two feet in height, and grilled 
radiator vents in the floors of the gal- 
leries continue the functional idea. 
The large collection of art books, 
which hitherto has of necessity been 
kept in the Watkinson Library will be 
housed on the ground floor, while an 
art students’ reference room will also 
be provided. 

The auditorium in the basement 
completes the function of the building 
which is intended not only for the 
housing of collections but for promot- 
ing the fine arts in all its varied phases. 
Music, dance and the drama are con- 
sidered an essential part of art expres. 
sion, and will, therefore, in this most 
modern of museums receive’ regular 
presentation in a beautiful theater em- 
bodying many valuable features. 







































































The Amevinas Wing 
at Metropolitan 
Plans Exhibitio, 


For some time past the staf of t} 
American Wing has been makip " 
thorough survey to determine the chic 
characteristics of New York furnjty,, 
and to locate examples of it. As q ,, 
sult of their efforts a Loan Exhibit. 
of New York State Furniture wj}} ro 
in Gallery D6 on February 6, with . 
private view for members on Februar, 
5, and will continue until Apri 29 ’ 

A comprehensive group of New York 
pieces ranging in date from th. Duteh 
period through the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century has been , 
sembled. The nucleus of the materia 
is a number of labeled examples }yy Alli 
son, Ashe, Burling, Fraser, Lannuje, 
Mills & Deming, Phyfe, Plain, Prin,’ 
Taylor, and Woodruff. Details of pro 
portion, outline, and decoration hay, 
been studied toward making Cautious 
attributions, and only frequen: recy). 
rence of features differing essentia)), 
from those of work produced els° where 
strengthened by the presence o natiy, 
woods and local ownership, has way. 
ranted the inclusion of furniture in tho 
New York category. 

In conjunction with the furniture, a 
number of paintings having spe cial jp. 
terest will be exhibited, including g go. 
ries of New York City views by Pay 
Svinin, a group of Albany subjects py 
James Eights, and several portraits 
among them Gilbert Stuart’s likeness 
of Isaac Roosevelt, the great-great. 
grandfather of the President. 

The sources of the loans to thie exh. 
bition are the Hudson Valley as fa; 
north as Schenectady, Long Island 
Fisher’s Island, and northern New Jer. 
sey, as well as New York City. 

Many of the pieces which the My. 
seum is privileged to show are from im. 
portant private collections and historic 
houses and have hitherto been unayail. 
able to the public.—JosrepH Downs. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK 


LEON HARTL 


prummer Gallery 

A Parisian by birth, Leon Hart] hus 
all those very qualities which distin- 
guish the people of this city, including 





qastidious sensibilities. One of the fun- 
damental aspects of this artistic nega- 
tion of anything which falls outside of 
the sphere of the ultra-refined is his 
propensity to conceive in small terms. 
it is of course usual for the robust art- 
ist to build large canvases and for the 
more reticent to paint the small, but it 
is not ordinary to see an artist think 
in the vocabuiary of the miniaturist 
and then subsequently to enlarge his 
impressions. This is precisely what Mr. 
Harti seems to be doing in this exhibit, 
his first in the last five years. The flow- 
er studies which predominate in his 
show lave a great deal of sensitive 
charm in their almost microscopic per- 
fection 

One of the loveliest outgrowths of 
his “technical training in the chemistry 
of color” as a dye expert, is “Primrose.” 
Here, his tones appear almost as faded 
reminiscences of color, so gently are 
they applied. The pink of the flower ac- 
cented against the gray background is 
comparable with a song that faintly 
perseveres in the memory. However, 
the weighty substance of the polka dot 
table cloth suddenly brings the unified 
form forward into the present. He 
seems to have a certain communication 
with individual flowers whereby he is 
able to differentiate between the volup- 
tuousness of the gardenia and the 
cloistered coldness of the white ca- 
melia, between the stalwart tulip and 
the delicate lily-of-the-valley. One of 
the best is “Flowery Still Life” repro- 
duced in our last issue where the 
scrupulously modeled apples contrast 
with the wispy substance of the wild 
rose. 

The still lifes, in our opinion, have 
greater appeal than the figure subjects 
and landscapes, in which one may dis- 
cern some of those unclothed damsels 
which decorate the brooks and glades 
of an Eilshemius canvas. These can- 
vases have more Virility and hence less 
of Leon Hartl’s usual style. —J.S. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Kleemann-Thorman Galleries 


An exhibition of paintings, sculpture 
and etchings formally opened the new 
Kleemann- Thorman Galleries upon 
which we commented in Iast week’s is- 
sue. The oils are confined to the artists 
of the XIXth and XXth centuries and in 
general repeat many of the names in 
the current Milch Galleries show. Of 
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“SELF-PORTRAIT” 


In the exhibition of Self-Portraits by Americans at the Whitney Museum 
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the preceding century, the John Singer 
Sargent portrait of Henry Lefort, Esq., 
has that same elegant mastery found 
in the examples in many fashionable 
homes and museums. James McNeill 
Whistler, Mary Cassatt and Childe 
Hassam might have been represented 
by happier selections. However, there 
is a “Head of a Boy” by Frank Du- 
veneck, somewhat in the vein of his 
more famous “Whistling Boy,’ which 
possesses the clearness of color which 
this artist did not habitually adopt. 
There is also a Ryder which ranks high 
in the show. We bridge the century 
with a charming portrait of Robert 
Henri, “Hughie the Poet,’ in whose 
astonishingly searching eyes are cra- 
dled the spiritual longing and dreams 
of a lyrical nature. The little street 
urchin of George Luks, “Baseball Fan,” 
has perhaps less power of intellect but 
as much charm of personality. Also 
present is a Eugene Higgins which is 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 
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full of the low-keyed drama he usually 
incorporates in his scenes. Albert Ster- 
ner and Mahonri Young also represent 
the modern schoo] with typical works. 

The group of etchings is on the 
whole of greater interest than the 
paintings, possessing among their 
number some noteworthy plates. The 
“Midnight Duty” of Eugene Higgins, 
the allegorical ‘“‘Peace Conference” of 
Robert Lawson, five excellent prints of 
Albert Sterner, three of Childe Hassam, 
Edward Hopper’s “The Evening Wind,” 
“Hemlocks in Winter” by R. W. 
Woiceske and “Grasse” by Stephen 
Wright are all worth special attention. 

Of the sculptural art, Sterling Calder 
is the sole representative. Some are 
casual bits of plaster mapped in planes 
which attempt to convey such mean- 
ings as “The Depression” and ‘“Ges- 
ture.” Others aim at surface design of 
which “Scratching Her Heel” is the 
most convincing.—J. S. 
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Walt Kuhn 


ALEXANDER BROOK 
Downtown Gallery 

Alexander Brook, as revealed in his 
present exhibition at the Downtown 
Gallery, has not a great deal new to 
say, but what he says is said well as 
has been his custom for these many 
years. The “Portrait of My Wife,” 
painted as far back as 1898, is the ear- 
liest canvas in the show, an interesting 
commentary on this work being af- 
forded by the fact that it was selected 
for purchase by the Corcoran Gallery 
at their last Biennial. Comparison with 
recent canvases indicates that the 
great developments in art of the last 
thirty-six years have left Brook, for 
the most part, unchanged as to essen- 
tials. One finds surprisingly little 
break between this early portrait and 
some of his later work in this line. 
One feels a desire for a new accent in 
recent examples, but it finds outlet in 
the sympathetic urge for untrammeled 
freedom in the girl in “Summer Wind” 
rather than in the qualities more es- 
sential to modern expression. A ten- 
dency to dramatic presentation fails 
equally to succeed of its purpose, if we 
read it aright. 

“The Little Miss,” on the other 
hand, stands out from its more ambi- 
tious fellows by the real delight which 
the artist has felt in the childish 
bravado expressed in every line of the 
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round body of the nude, pointed by the 
bright glance of the eyes. Such a work 
as this indicates that Brook has the 
power to go into deeper interpretation 
than is his wont, for although always 
sincere with himself he does not often 
feel as strongly as he has done here. 
Perhaps this study was_ executed in 
one of those rare moments of abandon 


when the more serious issues are tem- 
porarily shelved. If so, Brook is not 
alone in needing more of these mo- 
ments. 

In striking contrast with the preced- 
ing, but also expressive of a mood 
strongly felt, is the small canvas en- 
titled “Sorrow.” A great deal of the 
artist’s work is pervaded with a cer- 
tain heaviness of spirit, but it only 
rarely rises to the height of feeling ex- 
pressed in the every line of the girl 
slumped in a stiff-backed chair. A num- 
ber of landscapes complete the repre- 
sentation of Brook’s oeuvre but do not 
do more than confirm an estimate that 
has been held for several years.—L. E. 


TEIJI TSUDA 


Yamanaka & Company 


Yamanaka & Company are now hold- 
ing in their galleries the first Ameri- 
can exhibition of wood carvings by the 
foremost Japanese contemporary wood 
sculptor, Teiji Tsuda. The artist has 
been awarded a number of prizes by 
the Japanese Imperial Salon, and his 
work enjoys great popularity in his 
own country. The figures are finely 
carved and characterized by great 
grace of line, while every advantage 
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is taken of the grain of the wood to 
enhance expression. A delicate use of 
polychromy increases the decorative 
value which will appeal to all lovers 
of Oriental acdent. 

Teiji has developed his style, we are 
told, from the study of early Tempyo 
and Fujiwara sculptures at Nara, and 
indeed the stylistic influence is strong- 
ly felt. To a lover of the antique, how- 
ever, the Western note of realism is 
somewhat disturbing in relation to the 
older forms, whose inspiration was 
mainly religious. The’ spirit of the 
past, although hauntingly present, is 
no longer felt in the forms. For that 
reason the carving of the horse, in the 
Tang tradition, reveals the artist’s 


sculptural qualities to best advantage. 
—L,. E. 


BERTRAM HARTMAN 


Ferargil Galleries 


In the “Summer Portrait” of Bertram 
Hartman which is on view at Ferargil’s 
one will discover heavy modeling of 
face and body. However, this is untrue 
of the other five oils, in particular, “The 
Quick and Dead,” in which spring blos- 
soms dare to break out.in a veritable 
pink blaze which is unextinguished by 
the steel finish of the former work. The 
water color, on the other hand, is a less 
pretentious offering which succeeds in 
crowing shyly over the larger oils. 
“Pastures in March” is an exceptional- 
ly fine example which, by the sparsest 
use of thrillingly desolate color and the 
furry intensities of H. Varnum Poor’s 
bare trees, conveys the spirit of the 
seasonal waste and promise for spring 
ly resurrection. The beach scenes, in 
which Mr. Hartman has always been 
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interested, are represented by two ex- 
amples of which “Rockaway Point” is 
the best. “Jefferson Market Court 
House” and “Central Park, 86th Street” 
afford pleasure which one does not al- 
ways feel in the paintings. One little 
pastel has a somewhat Oriental print 
quality which now and then contributes 
a fleeting Eastern touch to his work. 
The rhythms formed by the curved 
branches of the tree and the winding 
trunks together with a lovely use of 
color make the “Apple Harvest” out- 
standing despite the fact that the 
weight of the entity falls somewhat 
helpiessly to the left. —J. S. 


JOHN KANE 


Gallery 144 West 13th Street 


John Kane probably never saw the 
interior of an academy life class. 
Neither did he receive instruction in 
the ABCs of color and design, but if he 
followed his own instinct, rather than 
formal pedagogy, it may well be said 
that instinct is a rather good professor. 
He still paints with the primitive wood- 
iness of the American genre artists but 
a recent change sees his colors richer 
and deeper than the airily light palette 
of his earlier days. He also paints liter- 
ally—perhaps even unimaginatively, 
but nevertheless one not only accepts 
his work, but likes it. John Kane looks 
out of his window and unlike the Hop- 
per street which is a row of simplified 
houses and pavements, his impression 
is literally stamped on the canvas with 
utmost regard for every little window, 
figure and vehicle. 

In “Industry’s Increase,” there is a 
vast amount of detail in the locomo- 
tives, bridges, factories and thousands 
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of houses dotting the hills. Yet i is 
markable how the artist manage, 
keep all these objects from fallin " 


of the picture, which is a great 


for a landscape of this size. It ie 


8 


realism which accounts for th 


tion, but the excellent sense of 


which carefully knits these extr 


objects into a conceivable unit 
is by no means limited to the lar 


roblem 
Not the 
© soly. 
design 
aneous 


y. This 
ger Can. 


vases. “Dawn,” one of the finest in th), 


exhibit, plunges the eye from 


& Cirey. 


lar sweep of hill from left to right in, 
a tremendous vista of valley anq a 
The curved windings of the hills jp the 


background re-echoing the fun 
tal one, produce that feeling of , 
and relaxation which one finds i 
canvases. 


It is amazing to study the inf 
tails in the houses, even in thos 
fading into the background as 
paint, convince us of their st; 
definition. “Along Lincoln Hig! 


a 


terpretation gives way to a se] 
the essentials, which are in | 
terned in patches of flower } 
simplified hills. The scene is 
and fixed that aeons and aeon 
seem sufficient time to move i: 
mined inflexibility. The refi 
the bridge in the water, rep 
other canvases, is a detail whi 
realizes he is capable of paint; 
could discuss, and more ful! 
works but the gallery goer 
ably desire to discover his 0\ 
amusements, of which there ai. 
Fred Nagler and Irwin Hoff» 
having a joint show of their « 


trasting with that of the latt: 


who treats his Mexican subjects direct. 


—J.§, 


ly and forcefully. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


AINTINGS 


New York. .... 
12 East 57th Street 


ERS re aa are 


37 Avenue De Friedland 


RAINS 


Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, _ 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 


Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. 
Our organization is well-equipped 
for the dispersal of such articles, 
and sales for open dates on our 
calendar are now being solicited. 


A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the 
property prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Sale of Rare Americana, 
Prints and Paintings from 
the Michaelsen Collection on 
Jan. $1 at 8.15 P. M. English 
Silver and Old Sheffield on 
Feb. 2 at 2 P. M. Now on view. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 
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ENGLISH CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY PIECRUST TABLE 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Together with Choice Groups of Porcelains and Other Decorations 


Unrestricted Public Sale: February g and to, at 2:15 


[ FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY 3 | 


FINE FURNITURE ° 


A representative display of the excellencies of English 
and American furniture design and cabinetmaking in 


the XVIII century, with fine examples of the various , 


styles. Unusual Hepplewhite and Sheraton examples; 
a rare Queen Anne Philadelphia armchair, also Queen 


Anne tables, tallboys, wing- and side chairs, of English 


and American origin; clocks, including an Aaron 
Willard example of banjo type anda William and Mary 


tallcase example in marquetry; a splendid Duncan 


Phyfe sofa table with carved lyre base; a Georgian 
mahogany wine cooler with the arms of the Marquis 
of Lincolnshire; fine mirrors, and other items of note. 


CHOICE PORCELAINS 


About seventy-five blue Staffordshire ware plates and 
platters decorated with American views; and a large 
group of beautiful English lustre ware. Choice 


~ Oriental Lowestoft armorial specimens and other 


Chinese porcelains. English table glass, rugs, textiles, 
American and English pottery and stoneware. 


From the Well-known Collection of Mrs. Howarp A. Wixkinson, of New Rochelle 
Property of the Estate of the Late Witiram Rice Hocusrer, of Mamaroneck 
From the Collection of Cuaries E. Davis, of South Hamilton, Mass. | 


AND FROM OTHER SOURCES 





AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY +7 APPRAISALS 
FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES » CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 


Ortro Bernet, Vice-President 


Artuur Swann, Vice-President 















JOHN I. H. DOWNES 


Fifteen Gallery 

John I. H. Downes, who died last 
year, was the librarian of the Yale Art 
School and most of his paintings be- 
long to the University. Despite the fact 
that this is a memorial exhibit of an 
ex-member, it does not take on the 
retrospective note, since it is difficult 
to distinguish one phase of his careér 
from the other. He was a quiet, unaf- 
fected artist who preferred the “sane 
and narrow path” to those backroads 
of sheer virtuosity or deliberately radi- 
cal painting. There is a sense of reverie 
and detachment in his work, which is 
pleasant to one who has just retreated 
from the noisy propriety of 57th Street. 

Mr. Downes’ technique was similar 
throughout, even to the Hawaiian 
scenes, his latest contributions. It con- 
sists of pretty able painting in a fluid 
style, which is backed by a palette fa- 
voring the pastel tones of Monet, his 
primary influence in the early days. He 
preferred to bathe his rural inventions 
in a pale, misty lavender which almost 
unnecessarily conformed with his tran- 
quil, unperturbed mood. In a lovely, 
secluded spot in Carmel which is rep- 


resented in his poetic “Moonlight, Mt. 
Carmel,” Mr. Downes did a great deal 
of his painting. “Hemlock Woods” is 
one in this long series and depicts a 
little by-path near his studio. The 
patches of sunlight breaking up the 
road in even highlights are effectively 
pictured. “Across the Arne” is another 
of his peaceful and isolated scenes in 
which the yellow lights are echoed in 
the water. “Sand Dunes,” lonely in the 
stretch of waste iand, and “Taormina” 
rank among his most typical oils. 
—J. S. 
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CORY KILVERT 





ers. By reproduction and model, one 
can gather the essence of his style. A 
small living room in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Carll Tucker at Mt. Kisco is 
decorated with a typical and lively 
English hunting scene which runs 
eventually into a winter panorama 
upon which two skii-ers survey the 
snow-clad landscape. There is another 
model of a room in the Aurelian Honor 
Society at Yale University in which 
the mural is devoted to scenes of Ro- 
man life. In the spirjt of the old Flor- 
entine masters is a room which Mr. 
Rowland visualized for Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Seligmann. One of the most 
charming decorations is that of a bar 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Hill. Three 
panels colorfully and gayly depict cir- 
cus scenes which should prove a diver- 
tissement for him who has had more 
than his fill. 






















Schwartz Galleries 


Dominated by a passion for the sea, 
Cory Kilvert has painted her in all her 
varied moods, in fog, sunshine and 
storm, Perhaps he is most fond of huge 
waves breaking over low rocks in foam 
which at times takes on the aspect of 
suspended clouds. The very titles of 
the paintings indicate Mr. Kilvert’s 
preoccupation with the every minute 
motions of the sea, with the falling 
tide, incoming tide, the Nor’easter and 
the gray days, which everyone knows 
bring out hitherto unsuspected attri- 
butes of well known objects. I was, 
however, most arrested by a canvas 
entitled “Coastal Fog,” before which 
one could only say “Mr. Kilvert, you do 
not know England.” In quite other vein 
are “The Golden Hind” and “Into the 
Setting Sun,” in which all the static 
splendor of a golden evening is realized 
to the full. 

Mr. Kilvert, it will be remembered, 
was first known for his portraiture of 
children, and it is only since the war 
that, as the catalog points out, “he 
needed a deeper, fuller medium of ex- 
pression.” And he found it in the sea. 
The restlessness of the waves was 
akin to the restlessness he felt within, 
and to this we must attribute the deep 
sympathy and artistic feeling with 
which his brush catches and interprets 
the ever changing soul of the sea.” 

—L. E. 


LOUIS SCHANKER 


New School 

True to our promise, we took a minor 
travel downtown which, even except- 
ing the Brook and Kane shows, seemed 
bustling with activity. The New School 
of Social Research has replaced the 
Kurt Roesch exhibit with that of Louis 
Schanker. Just as his predecessor, this 
artist aims to be modern at all costs. 
In fact, there seem to be one or two 
sacrifices which he has been forced to 
make for the purpose of expression, 
namely, color and design. It’s all very 
well to be modern but these two quali- 
ties are rather essential to an artist 
unless we are mistaken. One can’t 
square off heads, put them on distorted 
bodies, color them violently and place 
them helter skelter on a canvas and 
call it art. But then there seem to be 
all types of art!—J. S. 


STANLEY ROWLAND 


Ehrich Galleries 


Stanley Rowland is principally 
known for his painted rooms and ele- 
vator entrance halls, although his feats 
in other artistic fields are represented 
here by the oils and water colors de- 
voted to Connecticut scenes. The mu- 
rals being his life work, we will dwell 
upon them to the exclusion of the oth- 


Hunter” 
cester,” 
member of the Tiffany Foundation at 
the Macbeth Galleries is now holding 
a one man show. At that time, 
was possible to appraise the extraor- 
dinary assurance and ease to which his 
technical proficiency had brought him. 
One could also discover beneath the 
hard, almost Flemish precision of the 
former canvas, something more than a 
suave finish. Seen en masse, his paint- 
ing becomes a formula, one procedure 
and mood fitting the entire lot, as if 
poured out by some miraculous mecha- 
nism, In fact, they are, paradoxically 
speaking, so brilliant that if a tasteful 
color sense did not accompany this 
hardness, they might well be called 
crude. In “My Grand-Uncle, Goetano,” 
however, Romano’s style has consider- 
ably softened to an almost sensitive ap- 
praisal of the old face. Then suddenly, 
like an unanticipated cold shower, 
one’s attention is diverted to the large, 
knotty hands of most of the masculine 
models. The 
summarize the powerful but frigid pos- 
sibilities of this Neapolitan artist.— 
hie 3 





UMBERTO ROMANO 


Empire Galleries 


Umberto Romano, whose oils, “The 
and “Venus Comes to Glou- 
represented this artist as a 


it 


“Diana” and ‘“Lucrece” 


ALLAN CLARK 
Arden Galleries 


Allan Clark’s wooden Indian pieces, 
of which there are a few, are his field 


of specialization. They will not take the 


spectator off his feet for they are rather 
unsubtle conventional portraits, among 
which are “Thundercloud,” “Sun 
Priest,” “Hopi Woman” and “The 
Hawk.” He also does various types of 
garden sculpture which agreeably fit 
into the pleasant surroundings of this 
gallery. Large torso and seated Orién- 
tal figures are included in this classifi- 
cation. 
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SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A 


ROWLANDSON 


FINE COLLECTION OF 


DRAWINGS BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
$2 post free from FRANK T. SABIN, 172, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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MODERN DECORATION 


Kuhne Galleries 


Inagurating the new headquarte, 
Kuhne Galleries is an exhibit wan 
proves the function of modern art a 
embellishment of the home. Indes 
is quite possible to conceive of o:..\ 
living room tastefully garbeq ee 
curved plush of white furniture and -. 
pointed designs of stylized lamps ; - 
at the same time to allow for the pa 
such contemporary artists a. ten 


Goldthwaite, Kuniyoshi, Ernes; Asa 
Dorothy Varian, Bernard Kartio) — 
Alexander Brook. Then, in the Tittle 
bits of wall space, which moder), Pe 
tecture so liberally affords. ites 
color of Cikovsky or Aaron Bohrug 


such as we see here seems ty fit i 

charmingly. In the hall, foyer o, 4. 
a print would lend the finishing: touch, 
especially such things as the black and 
white lithographs and etchings of p, 

gy Bacon, John Carroll, Max Weber, 
Leon Kroll, “Pop” Hart or Arthur p 
Davies. Pottery by Walters, whog 
work partakes of some of the 'spira- 
tion of Henry Varnum Poor's ¢: ramicg 
resides in the lower surface of « high}, 
polished table while sculpture )y Lay. 
rent, Zorach and Ferguson grace 
chests and sunken shelving—) s _ 





LIBRARY HOLDS 
PLATT EXHIBITION 


Through a gift from the late dwarg 
G. Kennedy, the Library’s cv|lectigy 
of etchings and dry-points by Charles 
A. Platt was increased to a noteworthy 
extent. And now the arrange:nent of 
an exhibition, which really pariakes of 
the nature of a memorial affair, gives 
the larger public an opportunity to gee 
a graphic review of this recently ge 
ceased artist’s accomplishment on the 
copperplate. The prints are on view 
every week day until February 28th, 
in Room 316. 
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OVER 700 OBJECTS 


Including: 


The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T’ang 
to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals; 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 


A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 
unusually low prices 
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Telephone: PLaza 3-7248 


TION 
e Hdward 
collection 
y Charles 
ote worthy 
ement of 
iriakes of 
‘air, gives 
lity to see 
cently de 


on ie E WISH to take this occasion to 

thank the many lovers of art who 
attended the Benjamin Flayderman Sale, 
and assure them that the same high 
standard of quality will be maintained in 
all collections offered at public auction 
by these galleries. 
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The Galleries will be pleased to enter your name on their mailing list to receive advance 


announcements of their forthcoming sales. Simply mail a postcard to the above address. 
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is especially pressing on the young 
museum, which by attacking the prob- 
lem now will avoid much difficulty in 
the future. 

Little opposition can, we think, be 
offered to the essential features of this 
proposition. The right of the independ- 
ent scholar to his own intellectual 
property until such a time as he 
chooses to publish his material is to- 
day recognized as a logical aspect of 
current individualism. But that fellow 
scholars should, through the lack of 
an easily available record, have to 


trace a path already adequately cov- 
ered, is a waste of energy inexcusa- 
ble in a modernized world. Much of the 
physical resources of the earnest stu- 
dent are expended in acquiring source 
material which comprehensive biblio- 
sraphic and other well organized data 
would set free for creative work. 

In the case of museums, however, 
their raison d’étre is to be found in a 
form of social organization entitling 
the public to the immediate benefit of 
the scholarship of its staff. Far-sighted 
policy will take account, therefore, of 
the needs of the intellectually-minded 
amateur, student and scholar, even 
though these represent a smaller num- 
ber than is comprised under the head- 
ing of the general public and school 
children. For, under any enlightened 
system of scholarship—only to be 
hoped for when much of the mechani- 
cal groundwork has been accom- 
plished—it is to the protagonists of 
learning that we are to look for the 
elucidation of problems which will un- 
doubtedly be propounded by an awak- 
ened public. 

The mechanical work of collating 
and cross-referencing material might 
well be used to solve the financial 
problem which faces many college 
students, with obvious advantages 
over the present vogue of employing 
them in work which has no relation 
to their vocation. Money spent on com- 
piling indices and bibliographies, un. 
der competent direction, would serve 
the added end of developing in the 
student a method useful to him in his 
future studies. 
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We have been approached by both 
students and scholars to emphasize 
the value to their work of card indices 
covering fully all the data available on 
individual items in museum collec- 
tions. At the moment anyone desirous 
of obtaining such information has to 
write for a copy of the index cards re- 
served for the use of the museum staff. 
In other cases details can be obtained 
only by applying to the curator. This 
is obviously time-wasting to all con- 
cerned, and often means that only the 
aggressive person makes application. 
It is suggested, with some justice, that 
cross-referenced index cards available 
to the public would be a major con- 
tribution to museum efficiency. 

Such a system, we find, is in use at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, and even the Glasgow Art Gal- 
Jery, whose method will give an indica- 
tion of what we have in mind. The in- 
dex, available to the public at all 
times, contains one set of cards ar- 
ranged under the names of the artist, 
and another according to the titles or 
subjects of the picture. On both of 
these is contained the body of informa- 
tion available on the work. Whenever 
a new attribution for a painting is put 
forward by an outstanding scholar, an- 
other card is indicated on which will 
be found the main points of his argu- 
ment. Bibliographical references, as 
well as an outline of the artist’s life, 
are also supplied. 

The National Gallery, London, is, we 
find, preparing a monumental card- 
index system which will contain, in 


addition to the other features already 
mentioned, some iconographical data. 
The catalogs in use at this gallery, as 
well as those of the Edinburgh Na- 
tional Gallery, are well documented in 
a manner not often found in museums 
in this country. They have, of course, 
many more years behind them, but the 
way in which we are outstripping the 
old world in many departments of life 
puts it up to us to advance also in re- 
gard to aiding scholarship. The matter 





A page for every gallery and a pic- 
ture on every page—this is the scheme 
that makes the new Guide to the Col- 
lections, of which Volume I will be pub- 
lished some time this month, the indis- 
pensable companion for travelers in 
the Museum. Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
classical, Far and Near Eastern art, 
and Oriental armor are the collections 
covered in the first book; there is a 
brief historical introduction to each of 
the sections, and this is followed by a 
discussion of the important objects in 
each gallery. Plans of the galleries add 
to the value of the Guide. 





Transfer of Portrait 
By Dale to Watson 
Is Here Made Clear 


A correction is called for in 
the story which appeared recent- 
ly in The Times regarding the 
transfer from Mr. Chester Dale 
to Mr. Thomas J. Watson of the 
Audubon portrait of Colonel Na- 
thaniel Rochester, founder of 
Rochester, N. Y. The facts are 
as follows: Mr, Chester Dale 
bought the painting for $1,200 
from the Burlingham sale held 
at the American-Anderson Gal- 
leries on January 11. Mr. Wat- 
son, who is president of the In- 
ternational Business. Machines 
Corporation, asked Mr. Dale ‘to 
cede the work to him in order 
that he might present it to the 
University of Rochester. In view 
of the important association val- 
ues which the portrait would 
have for Rochester, Mr. Dale de- 
cided to relinquish it in favor of 
Mr. Watson, who obtained it for 
the price at which it was origi- 
nally knocked down at auction. 
The sole condition which Mr. Dale 
made when agreeing to the sur- 
render was that it should be 
available for loan at any time. 

The portrait will be presented 
on February 5 at a meeting of 
the Society of the Genesee at the 
Hotel Commodore, when Dr. 
Rush Rhees, president of the 
University, will accept the gift 
from Mr. Watson, 





MRS. DE FOREST 
MAKES FINE GIFT 


A very welcome gift to the Museum 
for the American Wing comes from 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. It includes 
some three hundred pieces of furniture, 
pottery, textiles, glass, and “fractur” 
work of Pennsylvania German origin, 
painstakingly gathered over a long pe- 
riod of years. The collection ranges in 
date from the early XVIIIth through 
the second quarter of the XIXth cen- 
tury and is‘ representative of the emi- 
nent contribution of the German set- 
tlers to the cultural background of 
American life. , 

The arts of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, which are especially rich in col- 
or and design, have hitherto been rep- 
resented in the Museum only by fugi- 
tive pieces. Mrs. de Forest’s fortunate 
gift comprises a well-rounded group 
and will make a distinctive addition to 
the American Wing. A detailed publica- 
tion will appear in the Bulletin as soon 
as the collection can be placed on view. 

—dJ. D. 
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| Theater Exhibition 
Presents Survey 
Of Developmen, 


(Continued from page 3) 


DRAWING SEA mgaS 
FOR tive analysis, which he uses ty €XDlajp 
“HAMLET” the aesthetic problems of the soe, 
designer and the _ technica! Means 
By LEE available for solving them. Here yi, 
SIMONSON amazing directness and clarity he dig 


sects the plastic element of the Star. 
picture. In doing so he antici lates ' 
detail the present technica] 7 
stage lighting and outlines 
the way it has since been , 
only as an indispensable mea) 
fying stage settings, by 
mood and atmosphere, but ; 
method of emphasizing the 
values of a performance and 
ing our emotional response t: 
The influence of Appia’s ; 
is evident in a number of th. 
in the exhibition, as Mr. 
points out in the introducti 
catalog, principally those o} 
Edmond Jones for Hamlet 
Green Pastures, in Hofman’s 
for the theaters of Prague ani! in Nor. 
man Bel Geddes’ projects tur King 
Lear. Mr. Simonson’s own Setiings for 
Hamlet in which the physic] detail 
and atmosphere of different scenes are 
effectively produced by the varying use 
of light on the same set reveal a Spatial 
sense and a definition of mood closely 
related to the Swiss pioneer. These 
sketches also offer an interesting cop. 
trast to those of Donald Oenslager anq 
Strnad for the same play. 
Oenslager’s stark black and white 
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For Renaissance 
Of Mural Painting 


LONDON.—The renaissance of mu- 
ral painting in England is to find a 
home and fostering-place in London, 
according to a report in the Morning 
Post, through the combined action of 
leading schools of art in the country. 

On January 9, after an experimental 
term, the first Studio of Workshop 







Practice for Mural Painters in Britain 
came into full working in South Ken- 
sington. It is a first-fruit of the new 
committee of cooperation between the 
Slade School, the Royal College of Art, 
the Courtauld Institute of Fine Art, the 
Royal Academy Schools, the Architec- 
tural Association’s School of Architec- 
ture, the Bartlett School of Architec- 
ture, and the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. 

Although nearly every parish church 
in England had its mural paintings in 
the Middle Ages, the art was increas- 
ingly neglected from the Reformation 
until recent times. 

Now the new architecture, with its 
wide, unadorned wall-surfaces, offers 
the chance for a renaissance of mural 
decoration. Hitherto young artists had 
no means, except by personal favors 
from older artists, for learning the diffi- 
cult, almost secret technique, for lack 
of which wall-painting fades and per- 
ishes like the lost works of Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti on the walls of the 
Oxford Union.... 

“The Studio,” the Registrar of the 
Royal College of Art, who is in charge 
of the scheme, told a representative 
of the Morning Post, “is not intended 
for ordinary students at all. It is strict- 
ly limited to students with a real gift 
and ambition for mural work and to 
artists—like two from South Africa 
who already joined us before decorat- 
ing South Africa House—who urgently 
need the technique. 

“They are given every facility for 
‘trying out’ experiments so that they 
may learn and improve the methods of 
the art. They will have a technical 
adviser to assist them, and we hope to 
secure occasional lectures and demon- 
strations from all the great mural art- 
ists of today. 






















sketches for The Flying Dutchman 
divide attention with Axel Torsten’s 
drawing of the same scene, which de- 
pends on the blood-red sails of the 
phantom ship for its eerie effect, Fur. 
ther contrasts, offered by the presen. 
tation of the same scripts in different 
countries, provide material for another 
article. We can only mention in pass- 
ing a few of the items in the exhibi. 
tion which aroused especial interest, 
such as the basic similarity and de. 
tailed variations of the Salome dravw- 
ings done by Henry Dreyfuss and by 
Ludwig Sievert; the convincing syn- 
bolism of the worn rocks used by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes in his stage model and 
sets for King Lear; the softly colored, 
sensitive renderings of scenes for Dun- 
sany’s plays done by Claude Bragdon, 
and the ingenious use of suede and felt 
cloths in Jan Muncis’ vivid designs for 
Peer Gynt and The Blue Bird. 

Among the costume plates, we recall 
the work of the XVIth century Floren- 
tine, Primaticcio, loaned by the Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm. Less indic- 
ative than later plates of the actual 
materials and colors to be used, these 
sketches are outstanding for beauty of 
line and vitality of drawing. 


In the modern group, one notes the 
straightforward depictions by Barsacq 
and the once acclaimed lates by 
Bakst, which now seem pretty garish 
in color. Lovat Fraser and Oliver Mes- 
sel have contributed a number of ex 
amples of interest, while of the Amer 
cans the work of Aline Bernstein 1s 
marked by a meticulous rendering of 
pattern. The evident devotion with 
which she fashioned each textile de 
sign in the plates for The /’orcelain 
Palace is matched by her exquisite lit 
tle stage model for the same play, 12 
which every detail of decoration of 
floor covering and walls is finely 
wrought. These are revealed by & 
tremely deft lighting, which is equalled 
only by the Cleon Throckmorton model 
for The Emperor Jones and Lauterers 
model for The Vikings at Helgeland. 

With a clear recognition of ‘he enor 
mity of the task of assembling 50 many 
splendidly representative examples of 
theater art, it seems unduly ¢! itical to 
conclude this review with disparas: 


ing comment. Nevertheless, we feel 
that we express the sentiment of 4 
large number of visitors who are n0 
specialists in the theater field 12 stat: 
ing that there are too many examples 
on view for the limited space the a 
seum affords. The eye tires quickly 
when confronted with this array ° 
color and design. It would have — 
wiser, we feel, to have arranged a 
two exhibitions covering shorter i 
of an art, which is a vital factor in . 
cultural thought of our day and wh 


“The color-makers are offering their 
assistance, and when we are puzzled 
by new wall surfaces we shall consult 
the Building Research Station. We in- 
tend the studio to hecome a nucleus 


for mural decoration, so that anyone 
who wishes to have it done will know 
where to come, and where chosen art- 
ists can get the best advice. 

The studio is temporarily housed in 
the Royal College of Art, but when 
funds and support are sufficient it will 


be found permanent quarters. exhibition. 
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john Sloan, One of “The Eight,” 
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Finds His Place in Museums 
Though Education Omitted 


Alger Success Stories 


By Ricnarp BEER 
He was born in 1871, when Grant 
as in the White House and an ex- 
2 named Paul Gauguin was a 
stockbroker in Paris. James Dixon 
Sloan drew a little, but more often 
amused his small son by cutting up 
chromo and fitting the pieces together 


sailor 


. that they made new pictures. | 
valle: had time for such things sixty- 

dd yeurs ago, and Lock Haven, Pa., 

( 


wasn't a rushing place. | 

They left it in 1877 for Philadelphia, 

where James Sloan ventured unsuc- 
cessfully in the stationery business,— 
so unsu cessfully, in fact, that the old 
orm of Porter and Coates, booksellers, 
presentiy made an addition to their 
staff in the shape of a spare, dark- 
haired boy called John who said he 
underst 00d pookkeeping and the hand- 
f petty cash. 
"er and Coates may have thought 
otherwise after a time, but they never 
actually fired him,—why, he still 
doesn’t know. 

“My favorite trick was forgetting to 
enter payments of accounts in the day- 
book. Then the customer would get an- 
other bill and come in and complain 
and there’d be trouble.” 

He made up for his mistakes by 
hours of overtime work at night and 
the firm let him stay on to admire the 
prints and engravings (some by a man 
named Stephen Parrish) which they 
also sold. And he grew intimate with 
books. Saturdays he lived in the pub- 
lic library with William Makepeace 
Thackeray and Charles Dickens. The 
moral and mechanically successful 
young heroes of Horatio Alger and 
Oliver Optic did not greatly impress 
him. He knew something about start- 
ing from scratch himself. 


“The first year I was at the Central 
High School I lost six months on ac- 
count of eye trouble. That was when 
Will Glackens and his brother Lou got 
ahead of me. A. C. Barnes, the collec- 
tor, you know, was in that same class, 
too. Well, after my father failed I had 


to leave school and go to work.” 

There were four besides himself in 
the family and John Sloan helped 
through the crisis with his earnings at 
Porter and Coates. He was sixteen 
then, and too busy to compare himself 
with any of Mr. Alger’s model young- 
sters. He simply worked, and, when he 
could find the time, attended night 
classes in drawing at the Spring Gar- 
den Institute. 

It was night classes again at the 
Pennsylvania Academy under the late 
Thomas Anschutz. Eakins had just 
left, having refused to alter his meth- 
ods of teaching to suit the Directors, 


fi 
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The Art News Es 


S THEY ARE | 


‘‘The Independent”’ 


who considered him 
realist. 

“But he wasn’t a realist. Eakins be- 
lieved in painting, not from the sur- 


face, but from the inside out, and to 
do that you have to know everything 
that’s underneath,—all the details of 


too much of a 


| structure. And after my years of expe- 


rience, I have decided that he was 
right. A painter can’t know too much 
about his subject.” 

Mr. Sloan states his views mildly, 
puffing slowly at his pipe and ruffling 


SELF PORTRAIT 


twelve dollars a month for a studio and | 
set himself up as.ja practicing illus-} Shinn, 
trator. A young artist named Robert 
Henri, recently returned from Paris, 
shared the studie with him. 


illustrating as a source of income was 
that the necessary orders failed to ar- 
rive, and when the Philadelphia In- 
quirer offered him twenty dollars a 
week as staff artist he took the job 
with no noticeable hesitation. 


about three years. Then I went to the 








The only drawback to free-lance 


“Let’s see. I was with the Inquirer 








Davies, Maurice Prendergast, Everett 


Luks, the“ group} Which with John 
Sloan 
“Eight.” There ‘was mothing to hold 
him any longer»in .Philadelphia. He 
came to New,York\and looked for work 
in the illustrating, field. 
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Ernest Lawson and George 


later, compfised) the’ famous 


He got ‘it, begii ning -with an, order 
from thé Century Magaztne. “That was 
for a stor¥«@f.Ellis ‘Parker Butler’s 
called ‘A ‘Day*on..the¥Roof, an Irish 
story.-They. had me classified for Irish 
humor affer that, and I never got an- 
other ordér from them unless:they had 
a Storywith funny Irishmen $n it.” 


But’ other editors found him moré 
versatile. He. drew for Harper's, Mc- 
Clure's, Everybody's, Scribner's and 
Collier's. He etched plates for the ilus- 
trations of Paul de Kock’s novels, atéd, 
rather dubiously,,sent.a painting of Im 
dependence Square, Philadélphia, down 
to the Carnegie Institute’s Interna! 
tional Show at*: Pittsburgh, where it 
was promptly accepted. ‘%° “tvtog’l 

He divided his days ‘between paint: 
ing and illustrating, favoring the fdr} 
mer in the matter of time, working o 
the pictures of city life which’ mad 
his reputation. He never painted a 
landscape until 1914, when he spent his 
first summer at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 


In 1908 the Macbeth Galleries dared 





By JOHN SLOAN 








the grey hair that is his only sign of 
age. Physically he is still a spare young 
man and his eyes are very bright be- 
hind horn-rimmed spectacles. He talks 
alone quietly, looking into space and 
laying emphasis mostly on the accom- 
plishments of other people. 

“Let’s see. I was about eighteen 
when I was at the Academy. Then I 
had a chance to go to work for the 
A. Edward Newton Company. You’ve 
probably heard of A. Edward Newton. 
Great book collector. I worked there 
about two years. That’s when I did my 
first etchings.” 

He executed a series of calendars 
and leaflets dealing with the_ birth- 
places of American poets—Longfellow, 
Bryant, Hawthorne and Edgar Allan 
Poe. Art was beginning to overshadow 
the career of dentistry with which his 
father had threatened him in his 
’teens, and at twenty he had both 
money and confidence enough to pay 





Press. I was there from 1894 to ’98. 
And in ’98 I had an offer from the New 
York Herald. That was the first time 
I’d been in New York. Didn’t like it 
very much. By the way, Will Glackens 
was on the Herald then. He’d been 
down to Cuba for them during the war. 
[ guess he was about the finest news- 
paper artist in the business. He could 
sketch a parade on Fifth Avenue so 
that you could see the whole street and 
everyone on it. Finish a picture up in- 
side of four hours, His brother Lou 
was a brilliant newspaper man, too. 
People didn’t seem to forget him. I 
think F. P. A. had something about 
him just the other day.” . 
But in 1898 the Philadelphia Pres 
was more concerned with John Sloan. 
They bought him back from the Herald 
and didn’t let him go until 1904. 
Things had changed meanwhile. 
Robert Henri was in New York. So was 
William Glackens. So were Arthur B. 


to give the “Eight” a showing. “And, 
my goodness, the things the papers 
said about us! They called us rebels 
and revolutionaries and I don’t know 
what all.” 


Innovations were scarce back in 
1908, but two years later the same 
rebel group went further. They rented 
an old loft building in 36th Street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
put on a show which created more than 
a mild furore. It is literally true that 
the police reserves were called out to 
control the crowds, and the “Bight” 
spent nervous hours’ wondering 
whether the building’s one rickety 
Staircase would hold up under the 
army of trampling feet. It did, and out 
of that first stormy exhibition grew 
the Society of Independent Artists, of 


which Mr. Sloan has been President 
since 1918. 


The rest of his history is almost too 
well known to require further record- 
ing. You will find his paintings and 
prints today in every museum of im- 
portance from New York to California. 
He was instructor at the Art Students’ 
League from 1914 to 1930 and its Presi- 
dent in 1931, when he championed the 
cause of George Grosz, a man whom he 
knew only through his work. That con- 
troversy ended with his resignation 
from the League, and he has since be- 
come an instructor at the George Luks 
School. Occasionally he still does some 
illustrating. 


He has never been to Europe and, in 
spite of the fact that since 1919 he has 
spent all his summers at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, he has never painted an 
Indian. 3 

“Oh, yes, I use them in my pictures, 
but only as incidental figures. I don’t 
seem able to make friends with them 
somehow. I never have been much good 













and mixing with people.” 
From which it is not hard to infer 


revolutionary “Eight,” Mr. 


pendent, just as he was at sixteen. 
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at that sort of thing,—making friends 


that, for all his activities as one of the 
Sloan is 
rather a shy person. Shy, and inde- 
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of Employed Artists 
Has Been Reached 


BOSTON.-——“No further requests for 


projects can be considered by the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project of the CWA,” 
Francis Henry Taylor, Chairman for 
New England, reported with regret last 
week, 
mounted beyond expectation within the 
past few days far exceeding the time 
and facilities provided by the Govern- 
ment for New England. A volume of 
correspondence received by the Com- 


The number of requests has 


mittee will require some time to clear 
up and Mr. Taylor asks the forbear- 
ance of those to whom replies may be 
delayed. 


The full New England quota of em- 
ployed artists was reached January 13 
and while some change in personnel 
will follow, the new employees will 
be drawn largely from a preferred 
waiting list selected from artists who 
have already applied. More than one 
thousand applications have been re- 
ceived, Mr. Taylor said. Poster projects 
will be discontinued after those al- 
ready assigned are completed, but.no 
further changes are anticipated in the 
types of work outlined. 


The speed with which the Public 
Works of Art Project has been organ- 
ized and put into operation was ap- 
parent from the recent report made to 
the full New England Committee at its 
second meeting. Dozens of volunteers, 
mainly from museums in this section, 
have organized the Project in their 
communities, employing local artists 
and arranging desirable projects with 
educational, municipal and Federal au- 
thorities in their towns or cities. The 
full quota of one hundred and fifty 
artists has been assigned to tasks, both 
artists and tasks having been discov- 
ered and coordinated since December 
12. From Maine to Connecticut a fair 
distribution of artists is at work, some 
on. portraits in oils or sculpture, some 
designing murals to be painted direct- 
ly on walls or on canvas or masonite 
panels, while others are carving wood 
panels later to be affixed to walls. A 
number are making process sets 
to demonstrate in the schools such 
various processes as etching, lithogra- 
phy, wood carving, batik dyeing, while 
in one city at least—Springfield—art- 
ists are designing decorative schemes 


to be carried out for its Tercentenary 
Celebration in 1935. 


The local character of all the proj- 
ects under way denotes a serious con- 
sideration of possibilities despite the 
necessity for rapid consummation of 
plans. Should all work of the Public 
Works of Arts Project be ‘stopped on 
February 15, the present campaign has 
awakened a widespread interest in 
more attractive surroundings in pub- 
lic buildings and has made their direc- 


tors self-conscious about needed im- 
provements. 


Forbes Watson, National Technical 
Director for the Project, throws a ray 
of hope as to the continuation of the 
Project after February 15 in his re- 
marks at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Committee held last week, where 
he was a guest: “The Government is 
composed of human beings and what 
do you think these human beings will 
do about the employment of unem- 
ployed artists after they have given 
them this first opportunity to show 
their metal and their capacity? Isn’t 
the answer obvious?” 


Disbursements for the Project up 
to the end of the fourth week totalled 
$5,000, of which 92% was paid out in 
salaries to artists and 8% for adminis- 
tration. 
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The Art NEws 








The Modern Museum 
Brings in Its Train 
New-Old Problems 


By Dr. Aucust L. MAYER 


MUNICH.—The new catalog of the 
Prado Museum in Madrid, which has 
just appeared, is remarkable for many 
reasons. It is ararnged neither by al- 
phabetical order of the artists nor by 
schools, but by the disposition of the 
rooms. The visitor is guided from pic- 
ture to picture and from one room to 
the following. This would indicate that 
the Museum Directors consider the 
rearrangement of the rooms as entire- 
ly finished and that it is not intended 
to alter this new organization during 
the next years. This fact is most im- 
portant and it would certainly be 
cheered*by many art lovers if other 
big museums would follow this exam- 
ple by finishing reorganization — 
which has lasted in certain galleries 
ten and even twenty years. 


The demand often voiced that a mu- 
seum has to be a living organism, and 
not a dead object, is perfectly justi- 
fied. But the way to attain this end is 
different for museums in new centers 
of culture. For in towns where the 
museum is a recent addition the pub- 
lic has to be educated to real amateurs 
and benefactors, while the collections 
themselves are still in the initial 
stages. It is therefore quite a different 
proposition from centers where there 
is a tradition of collecting and the 
museum has existed a long time. 

It is perfectly comprehensible that 
a new museum has to entertain the 
most effective propaganda for its pur- 
poses and nothing is more impressive 
and encouraging than the exhibition of 
collections, bequeathed or even only 
lent, as separate entities. A museum 
of tradition will always stimulate in- 
terest and comprehension of art by 
special exhibitions, and may tempo- 
rarily remove for that purpose certain 
works from their ordinary places. But 
in general, objects should remain in 
the same places, and should grow to- 
gether with the room and with the wall 
until they take on a new life of their 
own—a life which will offer them a 
devotion and love similar to that they 
formerly enjoyed in churches, palaces 
and bourgeois houses. We are enemies 
of all museum vagabondage, and of 
constantly moving the objects from 
one place to another. We are also 
against all ephemeral experiments and 
those eternal museum surprises, ex- 
cept where they constitute a real im- 
provement. It is obvious that it takes 
time to find out the right place for 
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By RUBENS 


Included in the 1933 Amsterdam Exhibition devoted to the master, this fine 





each object. But one must be able to 
determine it in the end. When the ob- 
jects have the quality of life they re- 
ceive visits not only from people who 
look at them as a curiosity, but from 
real admirers and friends, who like to 
have a chat with them or to enjoy a 
period of devotion and composure— 
ten minutes of recreation and eleva- 
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sketch is now on view at the Lilienfeld Galleries. 





tion, inspiration or consolation. Those 


friends who are often more really at- 
tracted to them than many cool art 
critics—people who love those objects 
sometimes more than their own human 
entourage—like to meet their ac- 
quaintances in their customary sur- 
roundings and not be forced to look 
around for them. This is especially 
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important when circumstances make 
them able to pay visits only at shorter 
or longer intervals. 


Every important museum needs re- 
organization from time to time, but it 
is rather humorous to observe that 
every new director believes that he 
must begin office by rehanging or 
newly. arranging the museum objects 
One forgets sometimes the history of 
modern museum reorganization. It 
was started by the most tasteful di- 
rector of the National Gallery in Lon- 
son, Sir Charles Holroyd, about 1907. 
The first to reduce the number of 
pictures in the overcrowded rooms, 
he eliminated all second class works 
and began hanging the pictures in 
such a way that they really could be 
studied. Formerly a high basement 
was the rule in all galleries and the 
pictures were hanging up to the ceil- 
ing. Nearly all important museums 
followed the example of Trafalgar 
Square. In those institutions where 
forty to fifty years ago artists ar- 
ranged the rooms with the decorative 
impression predominating this picto- 
rial feeling has been replaced by a 
more historical order, an objective 
sense, which renounces an exterior 
brilliancy in favor of the unity of the 
artist’s oeuvre and the harmony of the 
respective period. Finally, private col- 
lections generously bequeathed to mu- 
seums have recently been in many 
cases dissolved and, after decades of 
separate exhibition, have been dis- 
persed among the other treasures of 
the museum. The individual objects of 
those collections testify equally well in 
their new places to the generosity of 
the donor and prove even more strong- 
ly than heretofore the taste and the 
connoisseurship of the collector; now, 
mingled with other pieces, they betray 
their real quality and give evidence of 
their true importance, If they lose by 
comparison with the old museum ob- 
jects, they are not worthy to be in the 
museum at all, whether exhibited in 
separate rooms or not. 


If a donor really wants to be useful 
to the commonwealth and not make a 
bequest only for his own glory, his will 
is thus the better fulfilled when his 
pieces radiate among the best jewels 
of the whole museum. 


The problem how to make the rooms 
of picture-galleries lively is not yet en- 
tirely solved, since many galleries 
such as the National Gallery in Lon- 
don are hampered by not having at 
their disposal sculptures and old fur- 
niture, whereas other museums can 
enliven the picture department with 
old tapestries. There is no doubt that 
it is a great advantage for a picture 
gallery to be provided with a small 
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number of sculptures and 


JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


M tes Roullier 


Gives Etchings 
to Toledo Museu, 


TOLEDO.—An important 
hundred thirty-eight etchin 
ald Shaw MacLaughlan ha 
sented to the Toledo Museum of Art 
Miss Alice Roullier of Chicago, oh. 
comprehensive collection of the = 
of an American etcher brings distin 
tion to the Museum’s print galleries 
which contemporary work has beer 
yet inadequately represented ‘tin 

Covering a period’ of about thirty 
years, the etchings give a perfec 
ture of the development of the “a 
MacLaughlan. His total works Dumke 
more than three hundred Subjects 7 
etching, and those represented in the 
Roullier gift are a splendid selection 
to illustrate his accomplishments re 
this field. The variety of subject anq ‘ 
technique makes it difficult 1. beliers 
that all are the work of one man. His 
interest has turned at different times 
to architecture, simple English ay 
French landscapes, Swiss nountaj, 
scenery, the rural South of our oy, 
country, animal and figure subject 
and perhaps above all, the beauties o 
Italy from the hill towns to tle gloricg 
of Venice. 


sift of One 
88 by Don. 
8 been Dre. 








turniture 
not only for decoration and to makg 


the rooms warmer, more lively ap 
vivid, but also. for instructive cop 
parison and additional inspiration, of 
course there rarely will be a museyy 
like the Prado, which can exhibit jy 
the Titian rooms bronze busts of thé 
royal persons who originally ordered 
those paintings, such as Charles V anj 
Philip II by L. Leoni! On the othe 
hand collections of sculptures will qj 
ways be better enjoyed if they are 
lieved and completed by painting; 
The arrangement of historical room 
and style chambers is relatively easie 
than that of picture galleries. In the 
picture-rooms furniture must nowher 
disturb or render difficult the study ¢ 
the paintings. 


It is quite clear, moreover, that 
even where one has been able to fi 
out rooms with pictures, sculpture 
and furniture of the same period, thé 
tendency now is to follow the gener 
line of simplification and reduce th 
number of objects, so that the visitoy 
will not be bewildered or diverted } 
a superfluity of wealth. In this way th 
aesthetic isolation of the object co 
duces to complete and pure enjuy 
ment. 





Including Examples by 


GIOVANNI DEL BIONDO 
PETER DE HOOGH 
JOOS VAN CLEVE 
GILBERT STUART 

PIETRO LONGHI 
MAGNASCO 
REYNOLDS 
CRANACH 

GOYA 
GUARDI 
DAUMIER 
CARRACCI 
REMBRANDT 
HENRI ROUSSEAU 
THOMAS COUTURE 
CLAUDE LORRAINE 
JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 


New York City 
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recent Gifts Made 
to the M etropolitan 
Now on Exhibition 
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Sift of oni gifts and bequests of rare art have 
8 DY Dop. en announced by the Metropolitan 

been pre. . .eym of Art in conjunction with the 
n of Art by us 


jsplay of & portion of their recent 


= This cession. Persian and Indian textiles 
gs distin’ ‘ the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
salleries jy a peen acquired by the Museum 


ae been ag prough the generosity of George D. 
att. From Mrs. Robert W. de Forest 
omes & gift of examples of Pennsyl- 
ania German decorative arts, which 
re not yet ready for exhibition. Four 


intings, nine miniatures and twen- 
Da 


OUt thirty 
erfect Die. 
the art of 
‘Ks Dumber 
subDjJects in 


ated 

d iad ,one prints are included in the be- 
shiments jgfmyest to (he Museum from Margaret 
ect and of vane Hurlburt, while a group of eight 
, to believe 


edals by American sculptors, a fine 


© man, Hj 
erent ‘in jinese VIllth century priest robe, a 
Nelish andM/Piscellancous group of prints, an 











































OUNCE norican, Wool pile rug dated 1796, 

* ‘cae »4 two embroidered XVIIIth century 

bi aie? ystrian petit point panels complete 
. U 


ne list of treasures which the Museum 
has recently acquired. 

Three ‘nagnificent brocades of the 
shah Abbas period are included in Mr. 
ratt’s gift of textiles. One of these is 
orked in an exquisitely colored floral 
attern against a gold background, 
hile a second is decorated with a de- 


) the Slories 
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nd to make 

lively anj 
uctive com, 


Diration, of ign of trees and birds in the same 
> 2 MuseumM/begutiful shades. A brocaded sash, 
n exhibit iMMMjso ornamented with a floral design 
DUSLS Of they soft colors on a gold ground, is an 


ally ordere 
1arles V and 
n the othe 
ures will al 
they are re 


xceptionally fine specimen of this 
tion of the Persian costume of the 
te XVIth and XVIIth centuries, ac- 
ording to Dr. M. S. Dimond, Curator 
{ Near Eastern art. Three XVIIIth 


y paintings MiMentury Persian silk weaves, two em- 
yrical roomm/!—roideries of the same period and one 
tively easicimmt Caucasian workmanship, an Indian 
aries. In thallMotton hanging with embroidered dec- 
ust nowherdmmration, a fine XVIIIth century Indian 
the study ofoven sari, and a number of other rare 
xtiles are also included in this gift 
reover, thim™—rom Mr. Pratt, who has been instru- 
a able to gq@mmpental in recent years in building up 
, sculpturegmmis portion of the Museum’s collec- 
e period, thagmpons. : 
- the gener Mrs. de Forest’s gift comprises ap- 
1 reduce thammroximately three hundred pieces of 
it the visitommmmmniture, pottery, textiles, glass and 
- diverted hagactur” work of Pennsylvania Ger- 
this way thq@gmge’” origin. The collection ranges in 
> object comme from the early XVIIIth century 
pure enjymm™erough the second quarter of the 


IXth and is representative of the 
minent contribution of the German 
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The Art News 





Dar sas = Minneapolis Makes 
A Recent Purchase 
Of Baroque Gates 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts announces the ac- 
quisition of a pair of Baroque bronze 
gates. The current Bulletin of the 
Museum finds in these recent acces- 
sions Baroque art at its most delight- 
ful, and gives the history of the pieces 
as follows: 

The gates in question come from a 
private chapel in Austria. They are 
faintly theatrical, yes. But compared 
with some examples of Baroque they 
are restraint itself. The motives of 
flowers and fruits are masterfully dis- 
posed to lend an air of movement that 
is almost lilting. The acanthus creep- 
ing up the central bars is handled with 
utmost grace, but the flawless archi- 
tectural conception of the whole is 
something that dawns upon one only 
gradually. Obviously, the broken pedi- 
ment was meant to frame some re- 
ligious object of art, such as a paint- 
ing, a piece of sculpture, or a jewelled 
cross. In contrast to the curves of the 
central compositions, the frame that 
encloses them is balanced and austere. 

These gates date from the XVIIth 
century, and are of the school of Ber- 
nini. They might remotely be the work 
of his own hand, but it is more proba- 
ble that they were executed by one of 
his lesser known pupils. 

The story depicted on the gates is 
that of Saint Roch, who became fa- 
mous as a plague saint. He was born 
in Montpellier in 1295, with a birth. 
mark like a star on his breast. This 
convinced him that he had been con- 
secrated by God to a religious life, and 
when his parents died, leaving him 
very wealthy, he disposed of all his 
possessions and set out on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. 

The groups of people, pictorially dis- 
posed, are characteristic of the Ba- 
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PAIR OF BRONZE GATES, PROBABLY BY A PUPIL OF BERNINI 


Coming from a chapel in Austria, these gates, which have recently been acquired by the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, depict the story of Saint Roch in a style which illustrates the finest qualities of the Baroque. 














settlers to the cultural background of | of medals is that designed by Norman | primitive period down to the middle of 
American life. It is a well-rounded | Bel Geddes for the commemoration of | the XVIIth century, is the extremely 
group and will make a distinctive ad-|the twenty-fifth anniversary of the/rare little “Saint George and the 
dition to the American Wing, Joseph | General Motors Corporation and pre-| Dragon” by the Master I. A. M. of 
Downs, curator, reports. sented to the Museum by this organi- | Zwolle, one of the primitive engravers 
“View of a Dutch Town” by Jan van zation. ~ Rorag a ee Big . the 
Goyen is the most important painting Although the Museum has on loan itae patrum, printe y Jan sever- 
in foe Hurlburt Seuniet. csivkte’ Ganado from John W. Hammond several fine | 80en at Leyden in 1511, contains two |Toque style, and the suggestion of 
Dutch work of the XVIIth century is | priest robes, until the time of the re- | Of the full-page woodcuts from the fa. | 8Tand opera about the entire composi- 
“The Cottages” by Salomon Rom-|cent gift of the Chinese Buddhist |™ous Chevalier déliberé, while a group tion is one of its most captivating qual- 
bouts. “Canal Side,” by Jacob Maris, | XVIIIth century priest robe from W.|0f ten engravings and etchings by | ities. The subject was a religious one, 
and an old New York scene by Edward | L. Hernstadt, only one other garment | Lucas of Leyden, a group of land-| 4nd the gates were destined for a 
L. Henry figure in the painting group, | of this type was included in the Mu- | 8Capes by Jan and Esaias van de Velde, | Chapel, but those facts did not deter 
while the most interesting items |seum’s permanent collection, we learn | Everdingen, Roghman, Wierincz, Wa-| the artist from displaying his genius 
among the miniatures are one signed | from the current issue of the Bulletin,| terloo, and a number of the prints and charm. 
by J. Lefebvre and a portrait of a lady | Although it is impossible to say defi- | after Rubens’ paintings of landscape 
by Etienne Bouchardy. nitely whether the rcbe is Buddhist or | Subjects complete the list of additions 
The medals presented to the Mu:- | Taoist, all indications point to a Bud-|t© the Museum’s print room, 
seum by the Society of Medalists are | dhist origin. The ground is red satin This acquisition augments materia)- 
of uniformly high quality and are in- | damask with a woven all-over cloud | ly the Museum’s representation of en- 
dicative of the variety of designs and | pattern, the border, blue satin damask | graving and etching in the Low Coun- 
the technical excellence of which con- | with conventionalized dragon motives. | tries, according to William M. Ivins, 
temporary American sculptors are Outstanding among the recent ac-| Jr., Curator of Prints. made by a hooked process, having a 
capable in the medallic field. Another | cession of a miscellaneous group of The American wool pile rug, now on loosely woven woolen ground as a 
interesting addition to the collection | prints, ranging from the no-catled | exhibition, is reputed to have been | base. 
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made by a member of the Bennett fam- 
ily in Colchester, Connecticut, and is 
related to a small group of similar 
textiles that originated in the Con- 
necticut River Valley, according to Mr. 
Downs. This particular example was 
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COMING AUCTIONS 





AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


DAVENPORT ET AL. 
FURNITURE 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale February 3 


A catalog of furniture and decora- 
tions, including Oriental rugs, tapes- 
tries and textiles, semi-precious min- 
eral carvings, Chinese porcelains and 
table) appointments from the collec- 
tions of Mrs. Ira Davenport, Dr. H. N. 
Fraser and Mrs. Ruth Goodman Goetz, 
will be sold at the American-Anderson 
Galleries on the afternoon of February 
3. Exhibition commences today. The 
furniture is chiefly French and Itai- 
ian of the XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
turies. An interesting group of Henri 
II pieces includes turned walnut tables, 
chairs and stools, among them a XVIth 
century tilting-top table, a fine oak 
carved caqueteuse with open horseshoe 
arms and a pair of side chairs uphol- 
stered in plum velvet. A pair of rare 
Louis XIII walnut stools have loose 


cushions of beautiful floral needlepoint 
of the late XVIth century. 

In the Louis XV group appear good 
examples of the inlaid kingwood and 
tulipwood poudreuse and commode, as 
well as fine carved walnut side chairs 
and bergeres, some covered in petit 
point of the period. A signed commode 
by Pierre Roussel, dated 1745, paneled 
in tulipwood with kingwood borders, 
is of especiaily pleasing proportions, 
while two pairs of carved walnut 
fauteuils, covered in antique damask 
are ‘interesting Regence examples. 
Other antique furniture includes Ital- 
ian Renaissance carved tables and 
chairs and a pair of Dutch XVIIIth 
century marquetry armchairs. English 
examples feature a pair of fine Adam 
carved and gilded jardinieres, a pair 
of Charles II walnut and cane arm- 
chairs, having the top rail carved with 
putti supporting a crown and a pair of 
delightful Adam wall mirrors with the 
gilded frames decorated with finely ex- 
ecuted classical motives. 


Tapestries comprise a group of 
Flemish examples in small sizes. A 
Louis XIV Flemish tapestry, “Esther 
Before King Ahasuerus,”’ comes from 
the Chapelle des Penitents Bleus, Nar- 
bonne, 1924. The Oriental rugs are 
mainly Persian and feature a flower 
garden carpet bearing at one end a 
Cufic inscription. A rare Yung Chéng 
carpet has an ivorv field with an it 
teresting design embracing the Hight 
Buddhist Emblems and four pairs of 
Fu lions. Textiles include copes, hang- 
ings, table covers and other desirable 
pieces in. French and Italian brocades, 
damasks and velvets. 

Chinese porcelains, cloisonné enam- 
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“YOUNG CLOWN” 











By WALT KUHN 


Painted in 1932, this characteristic work will be on view in the artist's exhibi- 
tion to open at the Marie Harriman Galleries on January 30. 











els and semi-precious mineral carvings 
include a good group of carved jades. 


The carved fei-tsui pieces include a 


vase of beaker form, a pair of quad- 
rangular vases with covers and a stand- 


ing figure of Kuan Yin, fitted as a lamp. 


A pair of realistically carved elephants 
come’ up in the spinach jade. White 
jade of the Ch’ien-lung period includes 


a fine bird group; a softly polished 
statuette of Kuan Yin and a bronze- 
form beaker. Carnelian examples in- 
clude interesting vases with covers and 
there is a coral statuette of a Mei Jen. 


A Limoges painted enamel tazza, 
“King David Greeted by the High 
Priest,” by Jean Courteys; a Limoges 
painted enamel plaque, “Virgin and 
Child Adored by Worshippers,” by 
Pierre Reymond; a Gothic stained and 
painted glass panel; a bronze group, 
“Le Heraut de Murcie,” by Meissonier, 
dated “1893,” and a posthumous cast 
made by Meissonier’s widow, are of 
particular interest among the decara- 
tions and art objects. 


Table appointments include silver 
and Sheffield plate, porcelain and glass- 
ware. In the Sheffield plate of about 
1800 appears a set of four George III 
entrée dishes and covers and a set of 
four Georgian Sheffield plate wine 
coolers. 
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MICHAELSEN PRINTS AND 
PAINTINGS 
Now en Exhibition 
Sale, January 31 





A collection of: rare early American 
prints and paintings, formed by Mr. 
Cornelius Michaelsen, will be dispersed 
at unrestricted sale on January 31, fol- 
lowing exhibition commencing today. 

An outstanding item in the collection 
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painting. Since only two other paint- 
ings of New York prior to the Revolu- 
tion exist, one in the New York Histori- 
cal Society and one in the National 
Gallery in London, this item represents 
an important find. 


Of considerable interest also is a 
contemporary painting of George Wash- 
ington. The artist has not been identi- 
fied but the painting bears a close re- 
semblance to the work of Gilbert 
Stuart, although no such attribution is 
made in the catalog. “San Francisco in 
1849” is a painting of historical value, 
showing as it does the town during the 
gold rush with the harbor in the back- 
ground. Other interesting paintings in- 
clude a portrayal of the surrender of 
Fort Ticonderoga to Ethan Allen done 
by J. B. Stearns, N.A., and a portrait 
of Major General John Winston. 


The prints are principally rare Amer- 
ican historical subjects. Noteworthy 
among them are “A New Display of the 
United States,” dated 1799, a colored 
line engraving by Amos Doolittle of 
New Haven, which incorporates a fine 
portrait of John Adams, then presi- 
dent; the “Battle of Lexington,” by 
Cornelius Tiebout, a colored line en- 











graving published in 1798, of which 
there are only five or six copies known; 
“The Surrender of the English Army 
under Command of Lord Cornwallis to 
the Combined Armies of the United 
States and France under Command of 
General Washington and Rochambeau 
at Youngstown and Gloucester, Vir- 
ginia, 1781,” a colored line engraving 
by Mondhare; and a line engraving by 
Jefferys depicting “An East Prospect 
of the City of Philadelphia by George 
Héap and Nicholas Scull, Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania,” of which only 
two or three copies are extant. 
Illustrated catalogs may be had on 
application to the galleries and each 
item is unreservedly guaranteed au- 
thentic as cataloged by Mr. Michaelsen. 


ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, February 2 


A distinguished collection of old Eng- 
lish silver of the Georgian, Queen Anne 
and earlier periods and a select group 
of old Sheffield plate, the property of a 
private collector, with additions from 
other sources, will be sold on the after- 
noon of February 2, following exhibi- 


is an early painting of New York, done tion which commences today. 


about 1775, showing the city as seen 


Included in the collection are numer- 


from the harbor, with British ships in| ous tea pots, coffee pots, salvers, can- 
the foreground. The painting was only | delabra, tureens, etc. Noteworthy early 


recently discovered to be of New York 
harbor, having been cataloged for 


specimens include a rare William III 
silver plain mug made by Lawrence 
Coles in London, 1695; a rare George I 


many years in an English collection as | silver two handle cup; a rare and im- 
an “unidentified European city.” It was | portant silver Charles II tazza, the cen- 
found there by Mr. Michaelsen-a short | ter enriched with an engraved coat of 


time ago and has been definitely traced 
as the work of John Cleveley, 


an | 1663; 


arms, simple gadroon border and a ré- 
movable stepped base, made in London, 
and early’ George II silver oc- 


XVIIIth century English artist and a|tagonal tea caddy made by Mary John- 


was sent to the Colonies to execute the 



























Established over 
one hundred years 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art Auctioneers 
In addition to 
regular sales of 


Antique Furniture, Porcelain, 
Objects of Art, Old Silver, 
Jewellery, Old & Modern 
Pictures, Engravings, Textiles, 
Books & MSS. or 


hold special sales of 


AMERICAN 
and other ETHNOGRAPHY 


OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS 
and other instruments 


RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 
in their historical 
REYNOLDS GALLERIES 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON 


Formerly the Home of 
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“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 
had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 


Works of Art 


1ich have-been dispersed at auction in England ov 


. at period, and their 
unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to sult them regarding 


the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 
The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 


those who have not 


ready consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 





Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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“portrait of a Knight of the 










54—“‘Autumn Landscape with Cat- 
tle’’—Inness 


RECENT AUCTION 1894; Mrs. H. Grinnell 


eerie a et 3,600 
5 “Moonlit Landscape’—Murphy 
—American: 1856-1921 ......... 585 
PRICES 55—“The Knitting Lesson’’—Millet . 


-——French: 1815-1875; John Levy 





SR a as 5 SN Oe wk a abe oa 16,000 
56—"“Sir William Napier, Bart., in 
pERINE, SCHIEREN ET AL. Hunting Costume” — Raeburn— 1801 Wolcott Avenue, | the conventional and much worn beaten | quota of superbs, brilliants, interestings, 
PAINTINGS ) sootrnen : 1756-1823; Julius H. ee Astoria, Long Island, | track, yet courage conquers in the end.|jewel- and miniature-likes, luminous, 
meriean-Ander*the estates of the iate|57—"Mr. Campbeil of Kindieshope” January 18, 1934. My greetings to you. . |dramatics, etc., etc., etc., I shall take 
me DN. Perine, sold by order of Col.| ~Raeburn—Scottish: 1756-1823 ; Dear Mr, Frankel: Sincerely, up a collection with which to buy the 
ae eeeeee Ome Chase National | , Mun Pureting Thrown Conds” : poor synonym-hunters in the editorial 
nk, executors = aS harles A. wigs Fm Be gs = Ra ata ten on ml I regyet that delay has occurred in (Signed) Albert Sterner. | omce a copy of Roget’s Thesaurus. Now 
nieren, SO festion of the late Levi & 1836-1892 ...... ’ g50|the trafismission to you of an intention here’ : 

c 4 . % xy SO RR RS EN pees ts ere’s an idea for you! T - 
pm the oy order of the present own-|60—“Don Juan De Zuniga, Conde which for’sOme time has been mine. (We forbear comment on the body of | t a y he new edi 
tere, that of Dr. H. N. Fraser, sold De Miranda” — 1591—Spanish— It is the desi d this extremely gracious letter, but | tion of Roget costs $2 and what an in- 
De order, and from other collections, late XVIth century; W. H. Woods 1,350 tis the desire to convey to you an would point out that both editors have | vestment it would be! 
al January 18, realized. a grand total on cai your staff my sincere congratulations still the prefix “Miss!”) My New York friends tell me that 
46,625. We list below the principal FUNKE, THOMAS ET AL, anent thé finer quality which, under the ; bits Soe oe ee 
ices obtained in the dispersal: AMERICANA Editorship of Mr. Laurie Eglington and New H Pen your exhibition calendar is always up- 

“River Landscape” — Rousseau Aimerican-Anderson Galleries—The sale | Miss Mary Morsell, THe Art NEw ow rope, Frenne. to-date and reliable. They can follow 

s ! 1867: H a ale | Miss Mary Morsell, THe Art News now 

~ French: 1812- > Howard, of Americana from the libraries of Ed- h forth January 10, 1934. it and find their own adjectives, but I’m 

young Galleries ......+....+. ,,- > 93,000 | mund A. Funke and Dr, William Sturgis | §20Ws forth. Gienbtained: d 

sahaids (attributed to) —~ Brits %|q"erand Yotat or 27.098 Tae’ Generait | _ Always the pictorial matter in your | © | seivation will be your discovery of 
o1as ag é sVIS, , > Vv 

RN 1723-1792 wet tet eee as «++ 528] Historie of Virginia, 'New-England, and | Paper has been splendidly presented, As a reader of Tue Art News for a|S#!vation w © your discovery © 

“portrait of a Girl en White’— " 


the Summer Isles by Captain John Smith, | but not before to. the best of my knowl- 
25 Oret edition, London, printed by I. D. and 


to offer in a friendly spirit certain jus- Faithfully yours 
Solden Fleece” —Nattier—Frenchi: bought by A. J. Scheuer for $800, Fitch |COnSidered unbiased criticism, such | tifiable criticisms. It’s adjectives, or 
1685-1765 se ied ecdiite Bons 500 Papers, a collection of original manuscript bream = oetorrne as those which | rather the.lack thereof, that bother me (Signed) Stanley J. Walker. 
_.“Landsc . eri y or relating to Capt. ndrew eared. 
and Figure” — Diaz'‘-- Howard Fitch, was knocked down for $725 to F. G.,; priagteesatra sleek Anant at the moment. Every week I vow that 
Young ey YC ae 2,700 | Sweet. 
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number of years past, I feel privileged some nice new descriptive words. 


blis ] 
for Sitahasl’ Eaelian “Aah. men edge have its pagés published such well 








It takes fearlessness, I know, to leave |if the next issue contains its usual | (We have now bought a Thesaurus). 
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LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 





~EDOUARD JONAS 


PICTURES ~ WORKS of ART—TAPESTRIES 
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THE PARIS ART DIRECTORY 
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DERAIN, MATISSE, PICASSO, CEZANNE, MODIGLIANI, DOUANIER ROUSSEAU, 
SEURAT, UTRILLO, SOUTINE, FAUTRIER, GOERG, CHIRICO, LAURENCIN, ETC. 


wig, ames  LUCTEN JACOB FINE GOLD BOXES 


OF THE SEINE DECORATIONS 19 RUE CAMBON, PARIS SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES VALUATIONS 























BIGNOU pong 


CABLES: “ETIBIGNOU-47-PARIS” 


RARE FRENCH SILVER 
4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 


ART EXPERT TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


Savoy-Plaza Hotel, NEW YORK 





FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
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PRATT MAKES GIFT 
TO METROPOLITAN | Cale: 


Through the generosity of George 
D. Pratt an interesting group of Per- ot of Allied 
sian and Indian textiles of the XVIIth Be | Winter ex 
and XVIIIth centuries has been ac- ' \ pe ibe ‘, ; sane Galler ion 
quired by the Museum and is shown this % ~ pein 
month in the Room of Recent Acces- -  pcodemy 
sions. The numerous gifts made by Mr. Tee . 7 ; ' : agwey at agsth | 
Pratt in recent years have helped con- « anyine 
siderably in building up a collection of 


/ i RA oe rican Folk Art G 
Near Eastern textiles which has ; F v |e t—Early Ame 


‘ : work. 
proved of great use to students and de- ‘ | * c 


an Indian Art 
signers as a source of inspiration. ... | ‘Ayenue—Wate 
Among the textiles presented by Mr. ) wd San lidefonso | 
Pratt are three magnificent brocades 2 ; , me | erlean Group, 
of the Shah Abbas period. One of them, ‘ wt bork of sixteen 
a masterpiece of design and color, has i interes and | 
a rich decoration of carnations, roses, teen artist ™m , 
irises, and other flowers growing out of —-— | ' american Place, 
parallel wavy bands... . 3 Lm : eC forty-four selected 
Equally beautiful is another bro- . A | a O'Keeffe, 1915-192! 
; . i new *' itercolor 
cade. The design consists of vertical j 4 ' ns to February 
bands with repeat motives of birds and Eine . ™' 4 Marin, ¥ 
trees executed in the same colors as i n Gallery, ras 
the piece just described. ... The bro- : is ie. Ee sealing, art 
caded sash given by Mr. Pratt is an ‘a . ] funiture. 
unusually fine specimen of the later a 5 ‘ 43 
" t nt Galleries, 
type. The design, in soft colors on a =e, . h anual Fon 
gold ground, consists of alternating Sy by jo February 3. 
bands of scrolls with irises and roses ‘ate Gallery, TOW 
or floral devices. The panels on the paintings by Bela 
ends are decorated with flowering 5 a — 1 
’ * e : , pella Barclay, Inc 
bushes. ; i Fine antique fu 
Three XVIIIth century Persian silk i* . ‘ ; ex a? 4 papers and object: 
weaves exemplify the popularity of ae ; : : - 580 Ms 
floral designs composed of repeat mo- oy American 
tives in various color combinations. 
Two XVIIIth century Persian embroi- boy: + elapse 
deries, originally used for women's , Primitives, 
trousers, have dense floral patterns. A Ss yn Museum, 
third embroidery, a panel with angular . Oil paintings and 
3 ” Long Island 
palmettes within polychrome com- . February 26; “Bri 
partments, while of Caucasian work- ; "4 phs from 
waa a pruary 4; ex 
reso ae ly related to the Persian em ~ related object 
Two of the textiles are Indian. One mer Galery, 
of them is a portion of a cotton hang- x : Paintings by Leor 
ing with an embroidered decoration. ns Buffa & Sons 
On a quilted red background are two Recent poemens 
panels—each with a plant design oui H, Singer, JT., N+ 
growing out of a vase within an arch— ulo Art Galleries, 
bordered with floral scrolls. . .. The Paintings of Al 
art of weaving in India is exemplified schools. 


by a fine XVIIIth century sari with j AC oO tH be i R & Cc oa arnegie Hall Art 
a zigzag pattern in gold brocade. Gold §treet—Paintings 


10 
panels bordered with floral bands in éé ” RITZ WERNER to February 10. 
silver, red, green and blue decorate COMTESSE CLARISSE DE HIRTH OF VIENNA Ry F ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. bh M. Chait, ¢ 


the ends.—M. S. DIMANpD. Outstanding in the exhibition of the artist’s work now on view at the Wilden- 30 West 54th Street New York Chinese art collect 


> stein Galleries. 
ON Cee EQINTINGS | GERMANIC MUSEUM |FIASELLA ACQUIRED OLD COINS and MEDALS rey 1 


ON LOAN EXHIBITION 
age ae ADDS ORIGINALS BY MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER.—A group of fourteen WORKS OF ART 


Chinese paintings, dating back as far 


mtemporary Arts 
Paintings by Jol 











myn & Lowndet 
Paintings by Phi 
4 


“my phic Studios, | 
CAMBRIDGE.—The Germanic Mu- MINNEAPOLIS.—The “Flight Into ar ai) Paintings by Shi 
as the early years of the Sung Dynasty, EGYPTIAN GREEK ROMAN by Arthur J. Sch 


lent by Miss Florance Waterbury, has ; ; motte, Inc., 35 E 
been placed on exhibition in the gal- | collection of reproductions of German | recently acquired by the Institute of ehibition of sta 


leries of Far Eastern Art to remain | art, has turned its attention recently | Arts. according to the following an- schamps Gallery 


‘ Sporti ints by 
x Scliciiee ona Cenaiae sedan to the acquisition of originals. This | nouncement in the Bulletin. It was ARS CLASSICA, S. A. ie. dee 


, : ‘ + ! wntown Gallery, 
handscrolls and several album paint- | policy was prompted. by the fact that | painted about 1620, during Fiasella’s 31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) Paintings ‘by Al 
ings. In addition, there are five inter- tay in Rome, and is almost certainly tuary 10, 
esting rubbings from the sculptured while reproductions proved admirable | Stay i : 8 Drey, 680 F 
bas-reliefs which ornamented the | for teaching purposes, they lacked the |the Flight Into Egypt executed fo SS... by old masters. 
ser gediend bet be Nasal dating in the aesthetic qualities necesary to stimu-| Pope Paul V. Of this painting, until re- rand-Ruel Galle 
ih: a ~Paintin 
In examples of the painting of the | late a real interest in Germanic art. | C¢tly lost to sight, Soprani says: “One wa. 
Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties the Water- of the most famous performances by 


. _ bri 

bury collection is particularly rich. -Al- With this in view a modest group of Fiasella in Rome was the picture rep- ivi t GALLERY “ee de aed 
though it is difficult to date individual | original works of art has already been | resenting the Holy Virgin with Saint models of paint 
paintings with precision such compo-| acquired. Joseph and the Infant Jesus on their INC. and, to Fe 


—A new collect 
sitions as the splendid “Swan” or the i a er- 4 furniture and a 
“Ragle’ may be assigned, with all The collection of contemporary G way to Egypt. This picture was pre 


probability, to the early Ming period. |™®2 sculpture is particularly interest- | sented to Pope Paul V, who liked it Rintiee, anor: 
Each of them bears witness to the Chi- | ing in that it forms a counter-part to | yery much.” EAST 57 h STREET yi Oe 
nese artist’s delight in the world of |the comprehensive assemblage of re- The painting is in magnificent con- 55 t 


nature and his ability to depict the | productions of German sculpture of | qj r Paintings b 
external form together with the inner a at cai nner atin rae on at my Hee Oenere wr ces ages his “ee NEW YORK February 10. " 
spirit that motivates it. The graceful | “"© Past. ° ise ann | with the darks extraordinarily well pre- 


rhythm of the swan as it swoops down | Haller, the fashionable Renée Sintenis, | served for a XVIEIth century canvas. oy AE ed 
to alight upon the river bank is full of | and the eccentric Rudolph Belling are Against a background of towering trees 


February 13. 
strength and vitality. Likewise in the | represented iby characteristic exam-|M ith the Infant in her arms, 
“Eagle” executed in a rich monotone, a, but by “i the most important sai Scat are silhouetted as they PARIS 
there is a suggestion of pulsing life 


although no movement is actually rep- | Works in the museum are those by | make their slow way out of the land of 203 BIS. BD. ST. GERMAIN 


he Fit’ 
resented.—P. B. C. Kolbe and Barlach. Herod. ies pas 
- Downes, ti 


“i Arts Buildin 
orty-third an 
NAW 


E. & A. SILBERMAN, « E 


PAINTINGS 32-34. EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET ANTIQUES (R32 


144 Wes 
n Kane. 


NEW YORK st 


5 SEILERSTATTE, VIENNA Bem: can 


ntings a 


seum, having assembled a well rounded | Egypt,” by Domenico Fiasella, has been MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


mpire Galleries 


Targil Galleries 
ent work by 
February 4, 





(Adjoining American Art Association) | nih 
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Calendar of Exhibitions in New York 


of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 
Winter exhibition. 


nu Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
by contemporaries and old mas- 


ademy of Arts and Letters, 
eo 155th Street—Paintings and 
L by George de Forest Brush, 


May 1. 
n Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 13th 
Early American painting and 

work. 


n Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
‘Ayenue—Watercolors by Oqwa Pi 
San Ildefonso pottery. 
n Group, Barbizon-Plaza Hote! 
eae sixteen representative Amer- 
# inters and recent work of four- 
teen artist members, to February 10. 


an Place, 509 Madison Ave — 
ur selected paintings of Georgia 
forte, 1915-1929, January 29-March 
Ap new * atercolors, oils and etchings by 
sarin, to February 1. 


n Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Recent 
Jpture py Allan Clark, to February 
7" paintings, art for the garden and 


furniture. 


lleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
4 oP ual Fontainebleau exhibition, 


to Februsry 3. 


ists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
paintings by Bela Mayer, to January 30. 


ia Barclay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 
_Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 
papers ard objects of art. 


pecker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- 
ings by American artists. 


nt Gaileries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


jyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 

oil paintings and sculpture by Brooklyn 

Long Island artists, January 30- 

bruary 26; “Britain Illustrated,” pho- 

fographs from the London Times, to 

spruary 4; exhibition of ancient beads 
nd related objects, through January. 


mmer Gallery, 65 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Leon Hartl, to February 10. 


ans Buffa & Sons, 58 West 57th Street— 
Recent Norwegian paintings by William 
H. Singer, Jr., N.A., to January 31. 


mio Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


arnegie Hall Art Gallery, 144 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by Stanislav Rembski, 
to February 10. 


alph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


lontemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by John C. Pellew, January 
-February 17; paintings by Alex Von 
Wuthenau, to February 10. 


nyn & Lowndes, Rockefeller Center— 
Paintings by Philipp, through February 
4 


phic Studios, 9 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Sheva Ausubel, paintings 
by Arthur J. Schneider, to January 28. 


motte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Special 
exhibition of stained glass. 


champs Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


wntown Gallery, 118. West 18th Street— 
Paintings by Alexander Brook, to Feb- 
Tuary 10, 


8 Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


rand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 


—Paintings by French Impressionist 
masters, 


htich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Paintings in oil and watercolors and 
models of painted rooms by Stanley J. 
Rowland, to February 10. Mrs. Ehrich 
~A new collection of antique English 
funiture and accessories. 


thth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
snntings by A. F. Levinson, to Febru- 


mpire Galleries, Rockefeller Plaza— 


Paintings by Umberto Romano, through 
February 10, 


tera, 71 East 57th Street—Room por- 
traits b 


y Henrietta Noyes, January 29- 
February 13. 


a Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Feb 


ent work by Bertram Hartman, to 
ruary 4, , 


1 Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street— 
Loria exhibition of paintings by John 
H. Downes, to February 3. 


r Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street— 
orty-third annual exhibition of the 
W.P S., to January 28. 


~ & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street— 
tren ament exhibition of antique tapes- 
&, textiles, furniture, works of art, 

Mnelled rooms, 

| 
Ty of Living Art, 100 Washington 

Muare East—Permanent exhibition of 

ive XXth century artists. 


“ry, 144 We 
by John Sine st 18th Street—Paintings 


ttl eases 4 East 58rd Street—Water- 
Ts Troe nee by Sanford E. Ger- 


yschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Malvina Hoff- 
man’s sculpture, “The Races of Man,” 
January 30-February 24; speeial show- 
ing of etchings by Warren Davies, Feb- 


ruary 1-12; paintings by Leon Carroll, 
to February 3. 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Sculpture by 
R. Tait McKenzie, February 1-10. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 67th 
Street—Paintings by Walt Kuhn, Jan- 
uary 30-February 24. 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
“Americana,” to February 15. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Inc., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Hudson Guild, 486 West 27th Street-- Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s traveling exhibition 
ot Chinese and Japanese art, to January 


The International Gallery, 17 West 8th 
Street—Paintings and watercolors by E. 
E. Cummings, to February 17. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue—Persian 
and Indian miniatures, the private col- 
lection of Dikran Kelekian. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue— 
Currier and Ives prints. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Lithographs and drawings by George 
Bellows ; exhibition of prints. 


ate Hooper Mansion Galleries, Fuller 
Bldg., 41 East 57th Street—Exhibition of 
early American furniture and decora- 
tions, including two portraits by John 


Singleton Copley of Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Hooper. 


Kleemann Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Taubes, February 1-15. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
British champion animals in sculpture 
by Herbert Haseltine, to February 3; en- 
graved portraits, ‘‘Fair Women,” to Feb- 
ruary 10. 


Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 


A ntea by French and American art- 
sts. 


Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street—Ex 
hibition of modern art in the home: 
paintings, sculpture, lithographs, prints, 
modern rooms and furnishings in co- 
operation with the Downtown Galleries. 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old masters. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
—Architecture by Emilio Terry, to Jan- 
uary 31. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., 21 East 57th 
Street—Old masters of six countries and 
six centuries. 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Paintings and drawings by Barney Lin- 
tott; drawings by Eugene Higgins, Jan- 
uary 30-February 19; new paintings by 
Herbert Meyer; drawings by American 
artists; watercolors, drawings, etchings 
by Harrison Cady, to February 6; 
exhibition of watercolors, to February 6. 


Macy Galleries, Broadway at 34th Street— 
Exhibition by contemporary American 
artists, to January 31. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg., 51 
East 57th Street—Paintings by Henri 
Matisse, to February 24. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Fahnestock collection ot 
laces and Blacque collection of textiles. 
through June 3; Three Hundred Years 
of Landscape Prints; display of XIXth 
century lace shawls, through April 1. 


Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue— 
Group exhibition by members and recent 


paintings by Miron Sokole, through Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Milech Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
American figure paintings, XIXth and 
XXth century, to January 31. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue— 

Work by American artists. 

Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Clarence Shearn, watercol- 
ors by Gregory D. Ivy, to February 5. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘““Vanish- 
ing New York,” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd St.— 
International Exhibition of Theatre Art, 
to February 26. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors; Arms and Armor 
from the Age of Chivalry to the XIXth 
century ; The Design in Sculpture. Closed 
Mondays and holidays. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—Oils and watercolors by 
Louis Schanker, to February 13. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of American minia- 
tures and cabinet portraits, representing 
well known artists and subjects. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
Illuminated manuscripts from the Mor- 
gan collection, through February; draw- 
ings for prints, in Print Room, to March 
31; exhibition of illuminated mss. in the 
Spencer collection ; Pecent additions to the 
print collection (closed Sundays). 


New York Public Library, Hudson Park 
Branch, 66 Leroy Street—Metropolitan 
Museum's traveling exhibition of Chi- 


nese and Japanese art, starting Febru- 
ary 1 


New York Society of Women Artists, 745 
Fifth Avenue—1934 exhibition, January 
30-February 28. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 
Second annual exhibition of American 
genre paintings depicting the pioneer pe- 
riod, until January 31; paintings by 
Alexander Warshawsky, beginning Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th Street— 
Sculpture by Breading Furst; water- 
colors by John B. Hamilton, to Janu- 
ary 29. 


frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Georgette Passedolt Gallery, 485 Madison 


Avenue-—Paintings by modern French 
and American artists: 


Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 49th Street 
A survey of the development of land- 
scape painting, to February 21. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by Eugene Speicher. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 7380 Fifth Avenue— 


Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 


Rodin Studios, 200 West 57th 


Paintings by Hilaire Hiler, to 
ary 19. 


Street— 
Febru- 


Roerich Museum, 81@ Riverside Drive— 


Polish graphic art exhibition, to Feb- 
ruary 13. 


Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East 5Sist Street— 
Fragonard drawings‘illustrating La Fon- 
taine’s Contes and Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso, and miniature drawings by Tur- 
ner; textiles from Imperial Russia. 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton 
Paintings and art objects. 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 


Marine paintings by B. Cory Kilvert, 
to February 3. 


Seott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 


tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


Street— 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 


11 East 52nd Street—€xhibition of im- 
portant old French gold and silver plate, 
for the benefit of the French Hospital, 
organized by Jacques Helft of “Les Fils 
de Leon Helft.”’ 


Sucques Seligmann Galleries, 3 East bist 
Street—Paintings by Max Band, to Jan- 
uary 31. 


'. & A. Silberman Gallery, 32-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 


five renascent modern rooms by W. & J. 
Sloane. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings and drawings by Edy Legrand, to 
February 3. 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets—Arms, armor, textiles and 
costume dolls, 1492-1776 ; an exhibition ot 
European Art, through February 18. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Paintings by modern French 
masters. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and panelled rooms. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antique and objets d'art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street— 
German and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Sculpture of John B. Flannagan; prints 
by American and French artists. 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street— 
Acquisitions for the year 1933; self-por- 


traits of contemporary American artists, 
to February 15. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Portraits by Fritz Werner, to February 
8; paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, furni- 
ture and decorations. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenne— 
oa exhibition of sculpture by Teiji 
suda. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zhorowski Gallery, 480 Park . Avenue— 
Paintings by modern French artists. 
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Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


NEW YORK 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 


LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street. NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 


23 Place Venddme PARIS 


DeEmorTTe 


ROMANESQUE, GOTHIC & CLASSICAL WORKS OF ART 
STAINED GLASS 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 
MODERN PAINTINGS 
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A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECT ORS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 











Around the Galleries 
By Jane Schwartz 
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The life of an art reviewer cannot be 
too highly endorsed despite the fact 
that at times we have been known to 
complain. It is first of all a most physi- 
cally stimulating experience. One may 
walk for countless miles in and out the 
dignified Fifties without realizing the 
amount of territory covered. Perhaps at 
night a heavy encyclopedia or two is 
necessary to weigh down the legs which 
are prone to do a bicycle rhythm in 
accordance with the mechanical gait 
assumed during the day. You may even 
have queer nightmares in which Dau- 
mier squeezes oil tubes over Millet’s 
“Angelus” or, worse still, a figure of 
Matisse may come to life. However, it’s 
a healthy existence! Then, too, it com- 
pletely satisfies all the needs of the 
senses. The sight is too obvious to be 


mentioned except for the fact that at 
times one feels it would be a privilege 
to be deprived of that vital organ. As 
for taste, one starts off with a bag of 
peanuts which accompanies the critic 
not only for the gratification of a funda- 
mental cenotrope but also for the per- 
verse pleasure he has in dropping the 
shells over some of the deep carpeting 
through which he needs must wade. 


After all, artists get away with tem- 
perament, why not critics? When pea- 
nuts have been consumed, it is great 
sport to pick up one of those massive 
pretzels, which one finds on Fourteenth 
Street during downtown exhibits, and 
topping them off with steaming chest- 
nuts. As for the auditory sense, think 
of all those delicious comments which 
old maids and thwarted males pour 
over works of art. Of course we don’t 
mean you—nor you! To conclude the 
matter, Freud might say that art was 
only a sublimation of the libido—so 
there you are! Oh, the life of an art 
reviewer is too good to be true! Think 
of the thrill of being able to hire a boat 
on Central Park Lake when the 59th 
Street Crosstown acts more like a mule 
than a vehicle for transportation! 
Think of being one of the few persons 
in the world to whom an artist will 
cater! 

Perhaps all this is irrelevant, but we 
did think a discussion of this type was 
necessary to prove just what the de- 
terminants were in some of our art 
comments. 
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For the first time this year, men have 
been allowed into the cloistered home 
of N. A. W. P. & S. The Fifth Annual 
Fontainebleau Exhibition accounts for 
the masculine touch on these walls. 
This is an organization of American 
artists, which takes on the aspect of a 
three months’ summer school term. 
These artists have not come under the 
influence of any Parisian ateliers or 
European school but paint independent- 
ly with a personal and fresh viewpoint. 
There are more than a few examples, 
which immediately demand attention, 
among these being Mary T. Robinson’s 
“Garden in South of France,” which 
achieves an almost tropical splendor. 
The “Studio” by BE. A. Catlow attains, 
despite a minimum of planes and se- 
dateness of color, a certain barren 
warmth. We also admired the three 
heads of Henry Adams Grant, and the 
“Siesta” for its rather hazy langor. 
In the sculpture the portrait of Con- 
gurook, a young Eskimo girl, is the 
best. With the exception of two decora- 
tive examples by Adolph Block, the re- 
maining are not outstanding enough 
for comment. 
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“THE CRUCIFIXION” 


The Art News 





WESTPHALIAN SCHOOL, CIRCA*1500 


Acquired by the Harvard Germanic Museum from the Ehrich Galleries 





Before retreating to the downtown 


galleries, we stopped into Macbeth’s, 
where Harrison Cady is showing his 
oils, water colors, drawings and etch- 


ings. As the inventor of the whimsical 
comic strip, “Peter Rabbit,” he has de- 
lighted the hearts of many children 
and, likewise, a few adults of our ac- 
quaintance 


These drawings frequently have hu- 
morous charm in arrangements and 
subject while personality invades the 
few oils we see here. The etchings have 
a great deal of the quality of his work 
in other media, which proves that color 
is not the fundamental problem with 
which he is involved. 


The next artist under consideration 
is Alexander Von Wuthenau whose ex- 
hibit at Contemporary Arts marked 
“Special” covers his U. S. A.-Germany 
paintings. In this case, it is the oils 
that predominate over the water colors 
which, nevertheless, have a certain 
ephemeral charm in the depicting of 
various-hued Georgetown houses. 
There is mood and highness of tempera- 
ture in his work. which is more con- 
servative than that which we generally 
find at this gallery. We enjoyed espe- 
cially the “Monastery-Ettal”’ of which 
the deep browns and grays have the 
tonal resonance of organ vibrations. 
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LARUE 


480 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 


(Private Entrance on 58th St.) 
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“A Restaurant of Distinction, 
with that French Atmosphere, 
in the Heart of the Art District” 


PETER ANNOUNCES 
Dinner Dancing every night, in- 
cluding Sunday, 7:30 until closing. 


Luncheon as usual. 


Four o'clock COCKTAIL HOUR, 
dancing to 7 P. M. 


No cover charge at any time 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-6374 
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H. A. ELSBERG 


ANTIQUE 


TEXTILES 


OF ALL PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 


HISTORIC FABRICS 


51 EAST 57tH STREET = Fuller Building 


NEW YORK 





Saturday, January 97, 


The triangular eaves of the country 
roofs contrasting with the round dome 
of the monastery, which rises into a 
heavy mass of black-green hills, add to 
the richness of the color values. In the 
Taos scenes, no cubistic computations 
are necessary to render the geometri- 
cal landscape formally blocked in vary- 
ing tans. Mr. Von Wuthenau is delay- 
ing his return to Germany for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the Cathedral of 
Santa Fe, which was pulled down a few 
years ago and replaced by a modern 
structure. During his wanderings in the 
new church, he came across a piece of 
stone carving which many authorities 
have evaluated as the finest in America. 
At the present, he has concluded some 
plans for the projected cathedral to 
be built around this altar piece. 


NEW YORK 
AUCTION CALEND, 


AMERICAN-ANDERSON GALLERY 
80 East 57th Street 


February 8—French and ‘Italian 
furniture, table appointments and 
decorations for interiors, from a . 
ber of collections. Now on exhibitio 


RAINS AUCTION ROOMS 
3 East 58rd Street 


January 31—Rare early Ameri an 
and paintings, collection of Mr & 
lius Michaelsen. Now on exhibition, 

February 2—Collection of old English 
ver and Sheffield plate, the pr; pert 
private collector, with additions ¢ 
other sources. Now on exhib ion, 
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FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


ve FORWARDING AGENTS . 


17 STATE ST. 


JAC, FRIEDENBERG 


CHAS. FRIEDENE 
President 


Vice-P 
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EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U.S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


OLD 
MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART. OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 
war TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery, 


Cable Address: 
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“JACBERG” 


BOwling Green 9-4 151 to 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON 


ROME 
FLORENCE 
HAMBURG-~ SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS 
BERLIN 


BARCELONA 


LAN 
MADRID 


MI GENEVA 
BRUSSELS 


LUCERNE 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 


GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 
wiikka of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRANKFURT 


BERLIN. 
Kaiserstrasse 15 


Victoriastrasse 3-4 


PIERRE MATISSE 


SELECTED MODERN PAINTINGS & SCULPTURES 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57TH STREET NEW yorK 
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